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A MULTI-TITLED "MYSTERY" 


YSTERY ADVENTURE MAGAZINE is a PULP so unusual in 

format that it has been compared with that legendary 
magazine edited by Harold Hersey, THE THRILL BOOK. While 
that might seem unlikely in the light of THRILL BOOK's 
old-fashioned style as compared to MYSTERY ADVENTURE's 
Spicy-Like packaging, it is quite true. The common denom- 
inator is the curious blend of story types featured in 
both magazines: Horror; Mystery; Adventure; Western; His- 
torical and Science Fiction tales, with no emphasis on 
any of these. In that sense, the potpurri that was MYS- 
TERY ADVENTURE MAGAZINE can be read as an encapsulation 
of all that was the PULP magazine, and therein lies its 
value. 


he magazine began in 1935 as WEW MYSTERY ADVENTURES 

and was published by Pierre Publications. Although 
it did its level best to look like a "SPICY" type PULP, 
the stories in NEW MYSTERY ADVENTURES were much more sub- 
stantial than the average "SPICY" tale. It was Miss A.R. 
Roberts, the magazine's first editor, who first set the 
policy of variety in every issue, as well as making it a 
point that there be one "psuedo-science" story per is- 
sue. When H.D. Hubbard became editor in 1936, the title 
became MYSTERY ADVENTURE MAGAZINE with the publishers now 
calling themselves Fiction Magazines, but with the format 
remaining the same. 


he broad editorial format attracted an equally broad 

assortment of writers: Richard Tooker, who ran a 
criticism service, and sold to WEIRD TALES and ESQUIRE; 
Wayne Rogers was a TERROR TALES and HORROR STORIES con- 
tributor; Frank Bunce sold to the "slicks"; Steve Fisher, 
then the "Navy's Foremost Writer", later went to Holly- 
wood; L. Ron Hubbard was a popular PULP writer and is now 
more popular in another connection; and William G. Bogart 
in 1936 an associate editor on DOC SAVAGE, later wrote 
Doc Savage novels himself. 


Clearly, MYSTERY ADVENTURE MAGAZINE attempted to 
straddle the question of format (it even ran several 
series, Zenith Rand, Wo-Fan and The Domino Lady). This 
is probably why it lasted but two years. The PULPS had 
long since evolved into very specialized types. There was 
little room for a PULP that tried to cater to all tastes 
at once. But to complete the comparison with THE THRILL 
BOOK: it was Harold Hersey who began that magazine--and 
it was the same man who edited MYSTERY ADVENTURE MAGAZINE 

in its final form as MYSTERY ADVENTURES! 
--Will Murray 15/August/1976 


This is ODYSSEY's publication #8. 
A ‘full count' reprint. 
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Tomorrow They Die 





“Hopeless House” a palace for the damned; 
for those who would spend their last days in blissful agony! 


By WAYNE ROGERS 


ENNETH WHITNEY 
turned anxious, worried 
eyes to the dressing table 
where Mona, his pretty 
young wife, sat putting the 
last little touches to her 

make-up. She was beautiful—a lovely, 
dark-eyed witch in the black velvet eve- 
ning gown that revealed so charmingly 
her creamy shoulders and shapely back. 
Life without her—something hard and 
painful rose chokingly in his throat at 
the thought of what it would mean to 
lose her, and unexplainable prickles of 
fear crawled up his back. 

“T don’t want you to go,” he tried 
again persistently. ‘You know I don’t 
like to have you dance professionally, 
dear. Call this engagement off tonight 
—because I want you to.” 

“Silly,” she laughed at him. “I know 
you’re a jealous old bear, but we do 
need money terribly, darling; and there 
really will be nothing to this engage- 
ment. Just a few of my usual numbers 
—so modest that even your Uncle 
Henry couldn’t take exception to them.” 

Her tone was light and frivolous, but 
beneath it he sensed that she was tense, 
excited; sensed that she wasn’t telling 
him the truth—just as he had sensed all 
week that she was keeping something 
from him. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he groped for a way 
to make her understand his growing ap- 
prehension. “Somehow, I feel there is 
something different about this—some- 
thing you haven’t told me. The mystery 
of it worries me—especially since Nor- 


ma Taylor and Bebe Fontaine disap- 
peared so queerly. If you should vanish 
like that—” 

“They probably slipped off with a 
road company and said nothing about 
it,” Mona dismissed the strange disap- 
pearance of two of the friends of her 
dancing days. “But you needn’t worry 
about this, Ken; nobody will run away 
with me. Bert Dahlman wouldn’t send 
me out on an engagement that wasn’t 
entirely safe. He—” 

The apartment bell rang three times 
and she hopped up from her bench, to 
throw her wrap around her shoulders. 

“That’s my call.” Excitedly she gath- 
ered up her purse and bag. For a mo- 
ment she was close in his arms, her 
brown eyes looking deep into his; for 
a moment something seemed to hesitate 
on the tip of her tongue — then she 
kissed him quickly and darted to the 
door. 

“Don’t worry about me; I’ll be all 
right,” came back to him, and she was 
gone. 

Gone—the word rang ominously in 
his brain as he walked to the curtained 
window and looked down at the dimly 
lit street three floors below, where a 
cab waited at the curb. She was going 
—despite everything he had said ; going 
into danger that he could sense instinc- 
tively but was helpless to define. 

Now a man in evening clothes stepped 
out of the cab and held the door open 
for her. For a moment the face above 
the stiff white shirt was turned upward, 
and Kenneth caught a glimpse of a dark; 
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mustache, a small, pointed goatee—and 
a smile that seemed to radiate mocking 
triumph! 

Then the door closed behind him, the 
cab got under way—and Kenneth felt 
his heart sink sickeningly within his 
breast. 

“These dancers are all alike —no 
good; just blood-suckers!’ he could 
hear his uncle, old Henry Carrington, 
raving the day he had learned that Ken- 
neth intended to marry Mona. “You 
can’t depend on any of them. This 
girl is marrying you for your money 
—hbut she’s fooling herself. You have 
no money, and you'll not get a penny 
from me so long as you are married to 
her. You think she’s an angel now— 
but in six months you'll realize what a 
fool you are!” 


IS uncle was wrong, dead 

wrong. Mona was a sweet, 
clean girl, as fine a wife as 
a man ever had, but it was 
Henry Carrington’s stub- 
born-headedness that had 
brought them to their present circum- 
stances. The six months were nearly 
up—and during that time his uncle had 
disinherited him, cut off his allowance, 
even had him discharged from the 
family business that was to have been 
his career. During those six months 
what little money they had saved gradu- 
ally slipped away until they were stone 
broke, their only income the occasional 
money Mona was able to pick up for an 
evening’s work as a dancer and enter- 
tainer. 

Those engagements had been difficult 
to get. Kenneth had seen the worried 
look in her eyes more frequently lately 
—and now he knew that it was driving 
her out to something she did not even 
dare to tell him about. Memory of 
Norma Taylor and Bebe Fontaine rose 
again to terrify him, They had got gone 








The fury of hig mad rush 
carried him upon them bé- 
fore they could realize st. 
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off with a road company—and Mona 
knew that. They had simply disap- 
peared, one after the other, without 
leaving the slightest clue that the baffled 
police could follow. ... 

Suddenly, as he turned from the win- 
dow, Kenneth knew that he could not 
just let Mona go like that. He must 
know more about where she was going 
—about the identity of that goateed in- 
dividual in the cab. Bert Dahlman 
would know; he would get the hooking 
agent to tell him where she had gone. 

His hands were moist and his blood 
pounded with excitement when he 
reached the phone booth in the corner 
drug store and dialed Dahiman’s num- 
ber, waited impatiently for the agent’s 
voice at the other end. 

“Mona left part of her outfit hume,” 
he told Dahlman quickly. “If you will 
let me know where she’s dancing I'll 
take it to her.” 

A surprised exclamation from Dahl- 
man—and then a moment of silence. 

“Mona Devon?” the agent’s voice 
came puzzledly. “She isn’t working for 
me tonight. I haven’t booked anything 
for her for two weeks or more. Per- 
haps some other agent—” 

But Kenneth knew that it wasn’t, as 
his trembling hand dropped the receiver 
on the hook. She had lied to him, His 
intuition had been right—Mona was 
running into danger, taking some ter- 
rible chance just because they were so 
badly in need of money—and the per- 
sistent portent of disaster that had been 
tormenting him clamped down more 
chillingly around his heart. 

He certainly had made a mess of 
things, he condemned himself bitterly 
as he climbed wearily to the empty 
apartment. Six months ago he had 
been wealthy and Mona was making a 
fine salary. At that time it was gen- 
erally expected that he would marry 
Gonnie Falkner, a girl he’d known ever 


since they were youngsters. But he had 
never loved Connie — never suspected 
that she loved him, until after he was 
married to Mona. 

That marriage certainly wasn’t popu- 
lar with lots of people, he admitted 
grimly. His uncle was estranged by it; 
Connie was hurt and offended; her 
father, Burton Falkner, was indignant 
and bitter; and even Mona’s former 
dancing partner, Reta Penney, the other 
half of the “Dancing Devons,” was sore 
because the act was broken up.... 


T the head of the stairs 
George Trimble stood wait- 
ing for him—George who 
was one of the few old 
friends who had = stuck 
to him through thick and 

thin, in all his troubles. 

“Thought so,” Trimble grinned. “In 
the dumps, eh? Figured you'd be pretty 
low tonight. But you’re getting a break, 
old boy. You’re going out with me— 
to a party that will be a party!” 

“Not interested,’ Kenneth shook his 
head, 

“Oh, yes, you are,” Trimble insisted. 
“This is a stag. Not the usual sort of 
thing but one that is staged by an artist, 
a connoisseur. Thirty bucks a ticket— 
but a pair of complimentaries fell in my 
lap. So climb into your clothes.” 

“Sorry, George, but it’s no go.” Ken- 
neth’s refusal had the tone of grim 
finality. “I’ve got something else to do 
tonight—” 

For a moment Trimble’s eyes were 
questioning, and the smile left his face, 
to be replaced by perplexed anxiety, 

“Is it about Mona?” he hazarded. 
“Thought so. She has me puzzled, too; 
that’s why you’d better come with me, 
Ken. Those tickets—they were left at 
my place this morning, and a little later 
Mona called me. Her voice was strange 
—tense and excited. I think she was 
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badly scared. She begged me to use 
the tickets tonight and to take you with 
me—begged me not to come here until 
after eight-thirty when she’d be gone.” 

Stupidly Kenneth stared at the unen- 
lightening tickets, while his tortured 
brain grappled with what Trimble had 
told him. Mona was going into some 
terrifying danger. She knew what she 


to be a sweet young thing, the sort of a 
girl to be met at any fashionable party, 
in the dining room of any hotel, the 
lobby of any theater. Calmly she looked 
out over the rows of white shirt-fronts 
as 1f she did not see them. 

Without a change of expression she 
dropped her wrap on the chair beside 
her, unhooked her dinner gown and let 


What were the mysterious circumstances under which Ken’s beautiful 
wife had been spirited away to fill a “dance contract’ and what strange 
hypnotic power robbed her of pity for her husband’s sufferings? Don’t 

fail to read this strange and macabre story by Wayne Rogers! 





was facing. Yet for some reason she 
had been powerless to help herself. 
These tickets were her despairing cry 
for help, her last desperate hope! 

He had to go to that stag! 

It was an unusual gathering, he saw 
the moment they stepped into the room 
where the performance was to be staged. 
About fifty men were there—men of 
wealth, all of them; many of them his 
former friends and associates. Yes, 
there in the front row he spied old Bur- 
ton Falkner, and felt the frigid stare 
of his eyes as Connie’s father recognized 
him. 

The performance was unusual, too. 
There was a “different” note to it—a 
curious undertone of the unnatural that 
caught his attention immediately yet 
tantalizingly eluded him as he sat star- 
ing, waiting, every nerve on edge for 
some sign that might tell him why 
Mona wanted him to be there. 

Something about this thing wasn’t 
right. Something. ... 

Suddenly a newcomer who had 
stepped onto the raised dais in the cen- 
ter of the room caught his attention and 
held it. She didn’t seem to be the regu- 
lar type—not the sort one expected to 
see performing at a'stag show. Seemed 


it slip from her shoulders, to fall in a 
little huddle at her feet. No, she wasn’t 
the usual type ; Kenneth was sure of that 
now. Her under-things were not the 
usual flashy props of the professional 
strip artist. They were delicately femi- 
nine and indefinably personal ; made him 
squirm embarrassedly as if he were 
caught spying on her as she disrobed in 
the privacy of her boudoir. 

That was just where she seemed to 
be, at home in her boudoir, as she sat 
there before them stripping her sheer 
stockings from her slim legs, unhook- 
at eRe 

At that moment Kenneth caught a 
glimpse of her eyes—and an eerie chill 
surged through him. They were blank, 
expressionless, like glass marbles set in 
her calm face. He felt as if he had 
looked into the set eyes of a corpse! 

Now he recognized that peculiar re- 
mote quality he had noticed about her. 
She was detached, in a world of her 
own, as if she did not even know that 
the avid-eyed men around her existed. 
Once he had seen a madman with that 
detached expression, that complete 
sense of isolation. 

She stood very erect as almost the 
last flimsy garment revealed every line 
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of her slender, virginal figure. For a 
moment she poised on the edge of the 
dais; then she stepped down and walked, 
unabashed, among them, entirely oblivi- 
ous of their prying eyes. 


HE was like a sleep-walker 
—until suddenly a sharp, 
penetrating voice lashed 
4 out at her like the crack of 
1 a whip. 
“That is all!” it snapped. 
“You are through!” 

The effect was instantaneous. All at 
once the aloofness fell away from her, 
the marble blankness left her eyes—and 
she became a modest young girl who 
suddenly finds herself alone amid a 
crowd of gaping men. 

A scream of fright and horrified em- 
barrassment broke from her lips, and 
the hot, red blood rushed up into her 
face as she vainly tried to hide herself 
from their leering eyes. Then the full 
realization of her plight came to her. 

“Oh, G—let me out of here!” she 
screamed as she tried to fight her way 
through them toward a distant door. 

But before she had made any head- 
way two burly, grinning young huskies 
picked her up easily, held her for a mo- 
ment so that all might see her, and then 
carried her back to the dressing room. 

Not until she was gone did the un- 
canny spell of the thing lift from Ken- 
neth. 

“That girl is no professional,” he 
said tensely to Trimble. “She was ina 
trance—hypnotized and sent out there 
against her will.” 

“Put it over on you all right, didn’t 
they?” Trimble laughed at him, “That 
was all part of the act—I told you this 
fellow’s show was worth coming to see, 
didn’t I?” 

That was what the others around him 
believed, Ken could see, but he knew 
that they were wrong. That girl had 





not been playing a part; she had not 
stood up before them willingly. She 
had been hypnotized — brought there 
against her will and displayed shame- 
lessly before them. 

The fellow who was staging this per- 
formance was no connoisseur, no artist ; 
he was an evil hound, a callous devil who 
would stop at nothing— 

Suddenly Kenneth’s thoughts were 
blotted out and his mind froze as he 
stared straight ahead of him across the 
smoke-filled room. There, making his 
way toward the dressing room, was the 
man himself, the man whose sharp 
words had snapped the girl out of her 
trance. For just a second he caught 
sight of flashing dark eyes, a little black 
mustache and a small, pointed goatee. 

That was the face he had seen smiling 
up mockingly at him from the door of 
the taxicab! He was positive of it— 
and then he realized that he could not 
be positive. He had seen the man at the 
cab only briefly, in the semi-dark, at a 
distance of three floors. Any mus- 
tached, goateed face would have looked 
the same under those circumstances. 

And yet, with a conviction far more 
certain than reason could ever produce, 
he knew that the man of the taxicab and 
the goateed hypnotist who was staging 
this spectacle were one and the same 
man—knew that in some way Mona 
had become involved with this inhuman 
monster! 

Now the lights at the sides of the 
room were dimming and the glare which 
flooded the central dais became strong- 
er. The dressing room door was open- 
ing—and a dread he hardly dared to 
admit seized Kenneth and held him im- 
mobile. He was afraid to look over to- 
ward that door—fearfully afraid of 
what he fully expected to see there. 

Out onto the dais whirled the feature 
dancer of the evening, a girl who wore 
a modernistic mask of dull gold which 
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covered her entire head. From the bot- 
tom of it, around her neck, fluttered 
dozens of inch-wide streamers of gold 
metallic cloth that reached almost to the 
gold slippers on her feet. At every 
movement her white knees, her sieek 
thighs and white body poked tantaliz- 
ingly through the shimmering ribbons. 


mw ASTLY, as she whirled and 
m pirouetted around the plat- 
form, she detached the 
streamers and tossed them 
out to her audience—and 
as each discarded ribbon 
made the revelation more complete the 
festering horror ate more deeply into 
Kenneth’s very soul. 

His intuition had not been wrong! 
That was Mona there under the glar- 
ing, revealing lights, wantonly dancing 
herself before those eager, lust-filled 
eyes! 

That exquisitely molded body, those 
lithe limbs with their supple, dance-de- 
veloped muscles, there could be no 
mistake; they all screamed Mona into 
his cringing brain. Mona— 

Now she whirled in the center of the 
dais and gradually slowed to a stop, to 
stand on tiptoes. And as she stood 
there, utterly revealed in every lovely 
line, the last bit of doubt, of desperate 
hope, was dashed from Kenneth’s mind. 

There, high on her left thigh, half 
covered with powder, was the odd, leaf- 
like birthmark he knew so well—the 
mark that set Mona apart from all other 
women! 

He hardly saw the sinuous gyrations 
of that provoking dance, hardly saw the 
rippling play of her muscles as they elo- 
quently contorted her lovely body into 
a thing of hellish beauty. Before his 
staring, burning eyes a haze gathered, 
a haze that rose and fell in waves that 
billowed sickeningly through the smoke- 
filled air. Through that haze a little 





pinkish stain that was shaped like an 
oak leaf leaped out at him damningly. 

Kenneth felt drops of cold perspira- 
tion trickling down from his armpits, 

elt the moisture ooze from his clenched 
fists—and felt his dry lips moving. 
“Mona!” he heard his own voice, dull, 
flat and hardly recognizable. 

Yet those hardly audible syllables 
reached the girl on the dais. For a mo- 
ment she hesitated, poised—then, with 
a disdainful chuckle that came mutedly 
from behind the gold mask, she whirled 
to a more appreciative audience. 

Suddenly that abandoned, intermin- 
able and almost nude dance came to an 
end, and the bright lights flashed on 
again. 

“That was Mona! I’ve got to see 
her!’ Kenneth gasped, as he started up 
quickly from his seat. “I’m going back 
to the dressing room.” 

“T’m afraid lots of these fellows have 
that inspiration,” Trimble muttered as 
he arose also and helped to push a way 
through the crowd. 

He was right. A dozen or more 
laughing, joking, half-drunken men 
were packed around the dressing room 
door, kept at arm’s length by the two 
husky attendants. 

“Sorry, fellers,” their elbows barred 
the way. “No can do.” 

By the time Kenneth and Trimble 
were able to talk their way past that 
barrier the dressing rooms were empty. 
Mona was gone, and so was the goateed 
impressario who had taken her under 
his evil wing. 

“Perhaps she’s gone home,” frantic 
hope whispered—but even before they 
climbed up the uncarpeted stairs to the 
third-floor apartment Kenneth knew she 
would not be there. 

The apartment was dark and empty. 
She was gone. But she undoubtedly 
had been there! 

On the center table lay a note in her 
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handwriting. Kenneth glanced down at 
the familiar script as if it were a thing 
alive. Without reading a word he could 
sense its message—could feel the cold, 
dismal void it would leave in his heart. 
Woodenly he walked over to it, picked it 
up as if it were his death warrant. 
Searingly the words leaped up at him: 


KENNETH DEAR: 

You're going to be terribly angry, I know— 
but this is too exceptional an opportunity to 
miss. The engagement on which I have gone 
isn’t just for tonight. I shall be away for sev- 
eral weeks, but whert I come back I'll have so 
much money that we won’t have to worry for 
the rest of the year! 

I know that you don’t want me to go back 
to dancing, that you would not give your con- 
sent, so I couldn’t tell you—but we do need 
money so badly, darling. I can’t tell you where 
I’ve gone because I don’t want you to inter- 
fere—but please forgive me and wait until I 
return. It won’t be long. With all my love— 

Mona. 


She was gone! That fact hammered 
into Kenneth’s brain as he stared at the 
note trembling in his fingers—and in- 
stead of lines of writing he saw before 
him only an undulating body, a birth- 
marked body that was maddeningly 
familiar, A lovely, precious girl cheap- 
ened and profaned by the sordid inspec- 
tion of a drunken mob! 

An agony of torment turned his ach- 
ing brain into a thing of fire, his blood 
into molten lava that coursed wildly 
through his veins and swept him alter- 
nately with feverish rage and chilling 
terror. 

Through the red horror that envel- 
oped him, his uncle’s angry eyes seemed 
to be glaring at him, gloating as the 
leonine head nodded with satisfaction. 

“These.dancers are all alike,” Henry 
Carrington’s words rang in his ears. 
“You can’t depend on any of them. In 
six months you'll realize what a fool you 
are, 


And there, beside the old man, Mo- 


na’s body swayed and danced mock- 
ingly! 

Perhaps his uncle was right. Per- 
haps Mona had failed him as Carring- 
ton had predicted she would. But, in 
the midst of his torturing suspicion, fear 
for his wife’s safety flared in Kenneth’s 
mind and blotted out all else. Mona— 
she was all that mattered! 

Where was she? Where had that 
goateed devil taken her? What was he 
doing with her? 

“We've got to find her, George,” he 
gritted between clenched jaws as Trim- 
ble read the note over his shoulder. 
“Somewhere in this apartment there 
must be some clue that will lead us to 
her—something that will tell us where 
she’s gone.” 

Frantically he ransacked the desk and 
bookcase, while Trimble roamed from 
one to another of the three rooms trying 
to be of assistance. Nota letter, a note, 
a scrap of paper—until Trimble whis- 
tled softly and straightened up from 
behind Mona’s vanity with a handful of 
scraps of yellow paper. 


CHAPTER II 
HopeLEess House 


ITH fluttering fingers Ken- 
neth pieced the fragments 
together, and then stared 
down at the message. A 
telegram! It was from a 
little town in the Adiron- 

dacks and had been sent a week ago. 
The printed message read: 


JUST THE THING YOU ARE LOOKING 
FOR HERE AT HYSLOP’S HAVEN STOP 
BIG MONEY FOR EASY HOURS AND A 
ROUTINE THAT’S A CINCH STOP HAVE 
SPOKEN FOR YOU AND WILL AR- 
RANGE TO HAVE YOU TRANSPORTED 
IF YOU SAY THE WORD MICKEY 


Mickey? The name meant nothing 
to him, but Guntherville, the town from 
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which the telegram had been sent, did. 
Guntherville was not more than twenty 
miles from Henry Carrington’s hunting 
lodge! 

Was that merely a coincidence—or 
did his uncle have something to do with 
that telegram, something to do with 
Mona’s disappearance? Kenneth re- 
membered the old man’s determined ef- 
forts to break up their marriage, his un- 
reasonable prejudice against Mona, his 
confident prophecy that six months 
would bring disillusionment. Was it 
possible that he was meddling again, de- 
termined to make his prophecy come 
true? 

Ken’s fists knotted at his sides and 
he vowed grimly that he’d find the an- 
swer to that question before another day 
was past—find it in this Hyslop’s 
Haven, 

Trimble’s powerful Mercedes ate up 
the miles of concrete highway, but to 
Kenneth it seemed weary ages before 
the Adirondacks began to close in 
around them, before the concrete gave 
way to macadam and they finally rolled 
to a stop in the two-store town that was 
Guntherville. From that point they 
would need directions. 

One of the stores was closed, but 
from the other they routed out an old 
countryman who limped out onto his 
rickety porch to give them directions. 

“Hyslop’s Haven ye want, eh?” he 
chuckled dryly as he regarded them in- 
quisitively. “‘That’s what they call it 
now, is it? ‘Round these parts we call 
Ormond Hyslop’s place Hopeless 
House. Wal, ye won’t have no trouble 
finding it. Jest stick to the highway till 
ye reach the first road to the right— 
that’ll take ye straight to it. Jim 
Purdy’s up there now,” he nodded to 
his neighbor’s closed store. “’Bout the 
only one goes up there from here—but 
he’s so frequent he’s worn a reg’lar 
track of his own,” 


The old fellow was still cackling over 
that as he limped back into the building, 
but it was some time before they appre- 
ciated the point of his humor, Not un- 
til they met Purdy on the one-car road 
and waited until he ran his somber ve- 
hicle off to one side to let them pass. 
Purdy was the local undertaker, but the 
hearse he was driving back to Gunther- 
ville was empty. 

“Nice chap to have for a frequent 
caller,” Trimble muttered as they drove 
past the rusty-black scarecrow. ‘“‘Sounds 
as if this Hopeless House should be a 
cheerful sort of place.” 

Ahead of them a massive iron arch- 
way spanned two stone pillars. And 
above the tops of the trees they caught 
a glimpse of a turreted building in the 
distance. 

““We seem to be here,” Kenneth said, 
as he put his hand on Trimble’s arm. 
“Just on a hunch, suppose we leave the 
car out here somewhere. There’s a bit 
of a clearing over there we can run it 
into. It’s not much of a walk from 
here, and I’d rather not announce our 
arrival.” 

“Right,” Trimble agreed; “and, in 
case we should want to get away ina 
hurry, I’m leaving the ignition key here 
in the side pocket.” 


MAUTIOUSLY they went 
forward on foot, eyeing the 
wild, uncared for grounds 
that were enclosed by a 
tumbled down stone wall. 
: The place looked deserted, 
until they were almost up to the big, 
three-story brownstone mansion. Then 
they drew back into the brush quickly as 
a rear door opened and four whtfte-uni- 
formed men marched out with a large, 
white-pine burial box on their shoulders, 
They were dressed like hospital atten- 
dants and looked the part until Kenneth 
caught sight of their faces—the ugly, 
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scarred, broken-nosed faces of dumb 
bruisers. 

But it wasn’t their unprepossessing 
countenances that stood the hair at the 
back of his neck on end. It was that 
box they carried. He was sure that he 
had heard a low, muffled groan issuing 
from it! A groan that sounded like the 
despairing wail of a half-conscious 
woman. ... 

G—could it be Mona? The possi- 
bility rose terrifyingly and sapped the 
strength from his bones. Had the 
devils already finished with her? Was 
that why Jim Purdy had been called to 
this place of horror—to deliver her cof- 
fin? 

Kenneth felt the cold perspiration 

coating the backs of his hands as he 
turned to Trimble. His friend’s face 
was white, and he was staring at the 
wooden box as if he expected to see a 
ghost rise out of it at any moment. He 
was trembling when Ken touched his 
arm. 
“There’s someone alive in there,” 
Trimble whispered as he fought to keep 
his teeth from chattering. ‘She’s alive 
—and they’re going to bury her—” 

Kenneth held up his hand warningly 
and edged his way out of their shelter. 
Now the white-clad figures were some 
distance ahead, tramping along a well 
trodden path that led to the top of a 
slight hillock some distance from the 
house. Carefully he and Trimble fol- 
lowed, until the wooden box turned in 
under the iron gateway of a cemetery 
that was surprisingly large for such a 
remote part of the mountains. 

A grave had already been dug and 
ropes were stretched across it ready to 
lower the box. MHorrified, the two 
watchers crouched in a clump of bushes 
and followed every movement as the 
box was placed in position over the 
opening and slowly lowered beneath the 
surface. 


At that instant, as if the imprisoned 
victim realized that the earth was about 
to close over her, a blood-chilling scream 
of frenzied terror, a scream edged with 
insanity, welled up, smotheredly, from 
out-of the hole! With a twisted grin 
one of the callous bruisers grabbed a 
shovel and sent a scoop of dirt thudding 
hollowly down onto the wooden cover. 

Kenneth could standnomore. To his 
horrified mind that muffled scream was 
Mona’s! She was in that box, and these 
devils were burying her alive! 

While an answering moan rumbled in 
his own throat, he catapulted himself 
from his hiding place, leaped over the 
intervening mounds and raced, wild- 
eyed, to where the clods of dirt were 
thumping more softly into the already 
filling grave. 

The fury of his mad rush carried him 
up to them before they knew what was 
happening. One pitched headlong into 
the open grave with the shovel of dirt 
he still held in his hand. Another caught 
Ken’s fist on the point of the jaw and 
rose in the air before he crumpled and 
collapsed in an inert heap. 

But then the others closed in. A 
shovel banged against the side of Ken- 
neth’s head, rang like a gong in his 
ears, and before he could shake off the 
daze that enveloped him strong arms 
grabbed him and pinned him down help- 
lessly while the ropes that had been used 
at the grave were looped around him. 

““There’s a girl—a live girl—in that 
box !”’ he pleaded with them as they tied 
the ropes securely. ‘“Youcan’t bury her 
alive!” 

“Just a nut,” one of them grinned as 
he turned back to the grave. ‘Maybe 
the doc’ll be able to fix him up.” 

“Nut or not, he’s not gonna get me 
all messed up,” the fellow who had been 
knocked into the grave growled; and his 
fist smashed vindictively into Ken’s 
face, slapped and buffeted him until his 
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eyes were swelling and blood was drip- 
ping from his nose. 


HROUGH half-closed eyes 
he watched while they tried 
to revive the man he had 
knocked out, then gave it up 
and returned to their task 
at the half-filled hole. 

Shovel after shovel of dirt thudded into 

it and with each the hopeless horror 

piled up crushingly on Ken. 

Now there was no sound from the 
grave but the thud of the dirt, the scrape 
of shovels, the slap of metal against 
stones as they built a mound and patted 
it into shape. If Mona was in that box 
her doom was sealed. Already she must 
be gasping for air, using up the last 
bit of oxygen before she would smother 
horribly. ... 

Two of the burying squad lifted their 
unconscious companion while the fourth 
grabbed Kenneth by the collar of his 
coat and dragged him back the way they 
had come, in through the rear door of 
the building, and hauled him into a small 
room that looked like a physician’s of- 
fice. Before he had time to more than 
glance at the place another door opened 
—and in stepped the man he knew must 
be Hyslop. 

He was the mustached, goateed im- 
pressario of the stag performance—and 
the man, Kenneth was now positive, 
who had grinned up at him triumphant- 
ly as he bore Mona off in a taxicab. It 
wasn’t only the goatee—there was 
something else about that face that 
stamped it unmistakably, something 
that set it apart and made it a face one 
would never forget. 

Now Hyslop was dressed in a white 
physician’s jacket, and the contrast 
made his dark features even more star- 
tling, even more suggestive of consum- 
mate evil cunning. 

Somewhere, Kenneth knew, he had 
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seen that face—that face and the un- 
usual name, Ormond Hyslop. Some- 
where. . 

Then he had it! Some years ago there 
had been an Ormond Hyslop who was a 
celebrated professor of psychology at a 
large Eastern university. He had sprung 
into notoriety when he was dismissed 
from his chair for performing fantastic 
hypnotic experiments on the pupils in 
his classes. This was the same Ormond 
Hyslop! 

“So you are a thief,” the man’s cold, 
sharp voice cut in on Kenneth’s amaz- 
ing discovery. “You came here unin- 
vited, prowled around our grounds, and 
attacked one of my men.” 

Vainly Ken tried to protest, but the 
professor brushed aside his denial, 
would not listen to his excited accusa- 
tions. 

“You have incapacitated one of my 
men,” he said shortly. “Now you will 
take his place and do his work—but 
first you will be properly punished. Take 
him below,” he ordered the others. 

With a will they grabbed their prison- 
er and dragged him down a flight of 
stone steps that led to a cellar room, 
stripped off his coat and shirt and fas- 
tened his wrists to an iron ring set 
high up in a stone pillar. With relish 
they uncoiled long blacksnake whips and 
dangled them before him— and then 
brought them down savagely on his bare 
back. 

How long that unmerciful flogging 
went on Kenneth never knew. Blow 
after blow, until his numbed body could 
hardly feel— until his senses swam 
dizzily. 

Vaguely he saw a horde of weird, 
fantastic looking people hovering 
around him, gloating over him, eager 
eyes drinking in his agony. Hazily he 
saw Mona there, laughing at him.... 

And then merciful blackness settled 
over him and put an end to his torment, 
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CHAPTER III 
For ALL ETERNITY 


RIENDLY oblivion seemed 
only momentary. When 
Kenneth opened his pufty 
eyes and tried to move he 
was sure that he must be 
in hell. That was the only 

explanation for the fire that raged be- 
neath him until he felt as if his back 
were lashed to a griddle. That was the 
only explanation for the Mephisto- 
phelian countenance that was bending 
over him, grinning evilly. 

“He’s all right now,” snapped from 
the thin, cruel lips, and he recognized 
the voice of Ormond Hyslop. ‘Tie him 
up, shove a gag in his mouth, and take 
him upstairs.” 

Gradually shuddering memory came 
back to him as the white-uniformed at- 
tendants sprang to do their master’s bid- 
ding. By the time they had dragged 
him upstairs and tied him to a chair 
at one side of a large, dimly lighted 
room he fully realized his plight—but 
what had happened to Mona was still 
a tormenting mystery. 

Had he actually seen her while those 





savage whips were cutting his back to. 


ribbons—or was that vision of her 
cruelly laughing face a delirious fig- 
ment of his imagination? Was she 
still alive, at the mercy of this fiend 
with the Satanic features—or was she 
out there in the cemetery, entombed 
alive in that white pine box? 

She couldn’t be dead! He wouldn't 
believe that. He had seen her, no mat- 
ter how incredible her heartless laugh- 
ter might seem. ... 

Dimly, now, he saw that the room in 
which he sat was filling up with those 
strange, ghastly looking people who 
had been hovering around him and 
gloating over him. Half conscious, 
half dazed from ‘that fearful beating, 


he tried to see more clearly in the un- 
certain light. 

There were twenty or thirty of them, 
mostly men—if such things were really 
men. MHorribly emaciated, wasted, 
shriveled creatures who seemed to be 
hovering on the brink of the grave—or 
to have stepped back from the other 
side of it! 

Revolted by the sight of them, Ken- 
neth’s eyes turned to the room itself. 
It was a large, eerie looking place with 
a bare stone floor and high walls that 
were hung with black drapes like a 
mourning-bedecked church. No, more 
like the interior of a gloomy old mor- 
tuary; the feel of death seemed to im- 
pregnate this sinister chamber. The 
only light came from candles set in the 
walls, their flickering flames only partly 
dispelling the darkness and adding to 
the bleak, funereal atmosphere. 

Now the attendants were bringing in 
several large, many-armed candelabra 
and setting them up on what appeared 
to be an altar erected on a raised plat- 
form at one end of the room. The 
brighter light reflected on a_ high- 
backed chair behind the altar, and on 
the black-robed figure of Ormond 
Hyslop enthroned in it. Like the evil 
master of some pagan cult out of the 
Dark Ages he sat there, his crafty face 
wreathed in a satisfed grin as he 
looked out over that hell-spawned as- 
semblage, his left hand sensuously 
caressing the half-naked body of a 
woman who reclined indolently on the 
chair arm. 

A woman.... 

For a moment Kenneth blinked in- 
credulously. Then the haziness passed 
away from in front of his eyes as he 
shook his head and forced himself to 
see clearly. 

That woman was Mona! 

Her eyes were dark, shaded caverns; 
her cheeks glowed brightly with rouge; 
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her mouth was a crimson gash in her 
white face—but she was Mona! Mona 
made up as if she were ready to step 
out onto the stage. Mona painted like 
a woman of the streets, boldly, invit- 
ingly, in keeping with the scanty, dia- 
phanous dress which scarcely concealed 
a line of her body! 

“What has that devil dene to you, 
darling?’ Kenneth groaned inwardly 
as he watched her lean over Hyslop 
and wrap her bare arms fondly around 
him. She was alive—but in that mo- 
ment he wondered if she wouldn’t be 
better off dead! 


EADING away from the 
altar the attendants walked 
to the center of the room 
and touched a _ burning 
taper to four tall cundles 
that stood at the head and 
foot of what Kenneth now saw was an 

open coffin. In it lay stretched the 

emaciated, repulsive looking corpse of 

a man who had wasted away incredibly 

before he died. The head was nothing 

more that a skin-bound skull, the neck 
and hands a grisly skeleton barely cov- 
ered by the bluish skin. 

“We are gathered here to render the 
last honors to John Morley,” Hyslop’s 
voice arose over the excited buzz in the 
room, and now it was deep and sono- 
rous as he stood behind his altar like a 





priest about to open a service. “Let us 


have his sorrowing mate brought to 
him.” 

At the side of the room a door 
swung open and two of the white-uni- 
formed attendants stumbled in, grap- 
pling with a partially stripped girl who 
struggled with the inspired strength of 
utter desperation. She could not have 
been more than twenty, Kenneth 
judged; a frail little beauty, but the 
two huskies had all they could do to 
drag her through the dcorway. 
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Then her fear-rounded eyes caught 
sight of the casket with its gruesome 
occupant—and the strength was sapped. 
from her limbs. The last measure of 
it seemed to rush from her in a piert- 
ing scream, an outburst of abysmal 
terror, that echoed and reéchoed chill- 
ingly through the expectant hush that 
had settled over the macaber place. 

In a trembling, moaning heap, her 
delicate white body sank back unresist- 
ing into their arms. Quickly they bore 
her to the altar, stretched her out upon 
it and tied her securely. 

Kenneth watched with horrified eyes 
—watched her white, bloodless lips as 
they moved silently in futile prayers; 
watched her staring, half-mad eyes 
fixed with fearful anticipation on Or- 
mond Hyslop; watched Hyslop as he 
stepped up to the altar and grinned 
down at the helpless captive. But 
Hyslop made no move to harm her. 
Instead he drew a small black book 
from the folds of his gown and held it 
in front of him while he chanted what 
seemed to be a meaningless hodge- 
podge from its pages. 

Blasphemous mockery of things that 
are sacred to the least religious of men 
—like the foul spewings of a sewer 
that outrageous stream of filth poured 
from his lips. Then from Mona’s hands 
he took bread and broke it over the 
girl’s trembling body; wine and let it 
drip down onto her white skin as he 
lifted it to his lips... . 

The Black Mass! An unholy trav- 
esty of the sacred communion service 
performed over a living, quaking altar! 
Now that weird congregation of the 
living dead were staring up with 
rheumy eyes that blazed wildly with 
excitement. Their breath was coming 
stertorously, and a hellish cackling 
burst from their foam-flecked lips as 
the bestial parody of a service came to 
an end. 
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At a nod from Hyslop the attendants 
untied the limp, moaning victim, lifted 
her easily in their arms and carried her 
to the center of the room. Then Ken- 
neth saw why the lid of the coffin had 
been left open—why the repulsive 
corpse lay a bit to one side of its nar- 
row bed. Those devils were forcing 
the living girl into it beside him! 

Her slender body shrank back from 
contact with that loathsome thing as if 
all the fires of hell blazed within it. 
Scream after scream tore from her lips 
as she threw her arms around those 





white-coated fiends and tried to cling 
to them. 


OMANLIKE, her strength 
was no match for theirs. 
Roughly they tore away 
her clutching hands, forced 
her arms around the hide- 
ous cadaver, and closed 
down the coffin lid to shut off her piti- 
ful pleading. Into a white pine burial 
box went the casket—and when the 
cover had been screwed firmly in place 
only the muffled, ghostly echo of her 
delirious raving could be heard. 

A hell-inspired orgy—and Mona had 
taken part in it, smiling, assisting, 
gloating. ... 

While the unpainted box with its 
dead and living inmates still stood there 
in the center of the room the doors at 
the side opened again and another 
young girl came in. But this one came 
willingly, came as if she were utterly 
unconscious of the staring eyes and the 
grinning faces that surrounded her. 

It was the girl of the stag entertain- 
ment, and as she started to disrobe 
Kenneth saw that she had no concep- 
tion of what she was doing. She was 
in a daze, hypnotized, moving like an 
automaton; stepping out of her dress, 
peeling off her stockings—stood there 
in the midst of those obscene-minded 
ghouls! 

Nonchalantly she stepped out among 
them, walked between the quickly 
formed aisles of slavering oldsters 
whose prying eyes devoured every 
glimpse of her. 

‘Remember,’ Hyslop’s voice rose 
again above their excited babble, “two 
of your number have gone to their last 
reward today. You may be the next.” 
Then, “That is all! You are through!” 
he barked, the syllables snapping from 
his lips like the crack of a whip. 

Again the girl was jolted out of her 
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Wildly, frantically they screamed their bids; 
Hyslop’s taunts drove them still higher. 


SS 


SS 


—_—_———~ 


trance and pitched breathtakingly into 
terrifying reality. Now she knew 
better than to try to escape. Ina trem- 
bling white heap she cowered on the 
floor, striving to hide herself from 
their lascivious glances and to ward off 
their pawing hands, while her tear- 
filled eyes begged hopelessly and vainly 
for mercy. 

Two of the guards came to her 
rescue—only to seize her and drag her 
up before the altar, to hold her there 


helplessly while Hyslop’s eyes ran 
over her appraisingly. 

“Tomorrow it may be one of you,” 
he repeated as he faced the clamoring 
mob. “Are you going to your lonely 
grave alone—or will soft arms cuddle 
you, hold you tight for all eternity? 
Here is a mate fit for any man. How 
much do you offer for her?” His eyes 
swept the crowded room. “How much,” 
he taunted. 

Wildly, frantically, they screamed 
their bids, waved hands full of money 
in the air, fought and tore at one an- 
other in their eagerness to be heard. 
Five—ten—fifteen thousand dollars! 
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“Why are you hoarding your 
money?” Hyslop jeered at them. 
“What are you going to do with it? 
Take it with you—or take a warm, 
sweet morsel like this instead ?” 

Pandemonium was unleashed after 
that, pandemonium that boosted the bid 
to thirty thousand dollars before that 
barbaric auction stopped and the victor 
tottered forward to claim his purchase. 
With palsied hands he spilled the 
money into Mona's lap, then lapsed 
into a paroxysm of coughing. 

Jim Purdy would deliver another 
casket to Hopeless House before many 
more hours, Kenneth thought grimly, 
as he watched one of the attendants 
half carry the dying man to his room 
—and to the shuddering arms of his 
newly purchased mate. With a sink- 
ing heart he watched Mona as she 
counted the bills, her face gleaming 
with avaricious satisfaction. She was 
changed—terribly transformed... . 

The attendants cut off his view as 
they surrounded him, lifted him from 
his chair, unbound him and lashed his 
tortured back cruelly with their whips. 
Out into the center of the room they 
dragged him, to force him to get under 
one end of the burial box and help 
carry it to its final resting place. 

As he jabbed his spade into the 
freshly turned earth and sent it thud- 
ding down into the grave that was clos- 
ing over the living and the dead, the 
horrible truth of Hopeless House came 
home to him. 

Those ghastly people were all on the 
verge of death. They were incurable 
patients, all in the last stages of tuber- 
culosis. They had come to Hyslop’s 
Haven to die—and to live heinously 
until the final summons sounded for 
them; to crowd into their last few 
hours the bestial gratification of all the 
hellish desires of their lives! 

The place was a hell-hole, an ante- 





room to the grave, dominated by a fiend 
who held them helpless by the fear of 
death and by the use of his perverted 
hypnotic powers. And Mona was there 
in that haven of lost souls, completely 
under the fiend’s diabolical sway! 


CHAPTER IV 
TuosE Asout To DIE 


LEEP was a long time in 
coming to Kenneth that 
night. Locked in a room 
with stoutly barred win- 
dows, he soon discovered 
that escape was impossible. 

He was snared as neatly as a fly in a 
spider’s web. The best thing he could 
do was rest, he realized; to restock his 
strength for whatever horrors the next 
day might bring. But it was pure 
agony to lie down, even to move the 
lacerated muscles of his back. 

To add to his misery a prolonged 
cacophony of horror made the night 
hideous. From the hallivay outside his 
door came a discordant medley of gasp- 
ing and racking coughing, the mourn- 
ful wailing of the near-dead furnishing 
a weird, minor-key background for the 
tortured screams of the living. The 
place was worse than an insane asylum; 
it was a sealed tomb from which there 
was no hope for escape... . 

Suddenly he remembered that there 
was still a chance—still one tiny ray of 
hope. George Trimble! He had for- 
gotten all about Trimble in the ava- 
lanche of horror that had engulfed 
him. The last time he saw George was 
back there in the cemetery, just before 
he lost his head and flung himself 
upon the grave-diggers. 

What had happened to Trimble? 
Had he stayed there in hiding and seen 
Kenneth overcome? Had he gotten 
away to his car and gone to fetch help, 
to bring rescuers to storm this prison? 
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Perhaps. ... 

The faint glimmering of hope ac- 
complished what a surfeit of horror 
and exhaustion had been unable to do. 
Kenneth dozed off to sleep—and when 
his aching eyes opened again it was 
nearly morning. The sky was graying, 
lighting the room dimly—but it wasn’t 
the light which had awakened him. It 
was something else, something that had 
to do with wild shrieking and yelling. 

There it was now, out in the hall. 
Bedlam seemed to have broken loose 
out there, a bedlam of shrill, high- 
pitched voices that quavered and broke 
gratingly. As he listened he could hear 
one shrilling out hysterically above the 
others. 

‘““He’s mine!” it wailed. 
him! Get away—he’s mine 

That was a woman’s voice, and so 
were the others that snarled and 
snapped at her. The harpies were 
quarreling over something or someone, 
fighting frantically to gain possession 
of it. Sounded as if they had a victim 
of their own, Kenneth thought bitterly 
—and then his every sense was on the 
alert as he sat up, listening tensely, in 
bed. 

“Look out there!” a man’s voice 
velled frightenedly. “look -out — 
you ll—” 

The words were cut off abruptly, 
drowned in a death scream that sobbed 
into a long-drawn moan of insuffer- 
able agony! 

That was George Trimble, Kenneth 
knew as he flung himself out of bed and 
beat his fists wildly against the panels 
of the door. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to him, so he grabbed a chair and 
used it as a flail, crashed it against the 
door until he had smashed an opening 
through it large enough to admit his 
body. 

Now the hallway was filled with 
shouting men and wildly screaming 
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women. The white-uniformed attend- 
ants were pummeling their way 
through the crowd, making toward a 
door where the press was thickest. 
Kenneth followed close behind them, 
unnoticed in the confusion, until he 
was right up to the open door where 
several old crones were tugging and 
tearing at one another. But there he 
stopped, stock-still, while grisly horror 
reached down into his entrails and 
seemed to disembowel him, to leave 
him standing there an empty shell. 


EFORE him on the bed in 
a} that room lay George 
Trimble’s bloody corpse 
with a long, keen-bladed 
knife sticking out of his 
chest ! 

Tied hand and foot to the bed, his 
face was twisted into a mask of tor- 
ment. His shirt had been torn off and 
his naked torso was covered with the 
crimson flood that had welled up from 
a dozen wounds before that plunging 
knife had found its final sheath in his 
heart. 

Near him one of the harpies laughed 
insanely while she wrung and twisted 
her blood-smeared hands. Over him 
another leaned like a child sobbing over 
a broken doll. 

“See what you did to him!” she com- 
plained hysterically. “You killed him 
rather than let me have him—and he 
was mine!” 

Like witches from an_ incredible 
fable they whined and fought over 
Trimble’s mangled corpse until the 
guards grabbed them and held them 
apart—unti! a low, mocking voice 
spoke at Kenneth’s ear. 

“How unfortunate,” Ormond Hys- 
lop deplored. “Sarah Lindsay bought 
him, you know—paid a good price for 
him, too—but we have some difficulty 
securing enough attractive young men 
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for our lady patients. Quite a while 
since we've had one as personable as 
this chap you were good enough to 
bring us. The other ladies seem to 
have forgotten themselves and tried to 
take him away from Sarah. Too bad 
—-too bad !”’ 

Suddenly he whirled on his attend- 
ants and the sardonic note was gone 
from his voice. 

“Clean them all out of here,” he 
ordered bruskly. “Back to their rooms, 
all of them. Then take hold of our 
new assistant, here, and put him to 
work.” 

Like a slave Kenneth worked that 
day, with one of those murderous 
whips ever ready to lay open his back 
the moment he stopped to rest. At that, 
the grueling labor was prebably all that 
preserved his sanity. Scrubbing, clean- 
ing, polishing, working until every out- 
raged muscle screamed in protest, he 
had no time to think of poor Trimble’s 
horrible end—no time to think of 
Mona and the fate that lay in store for 
her. 

The more he saw of that weird man- 
sion of horror the more the eeriness of 
it seeped into his very bones. A place 
like that could not be—and yet there it 
was, a charnel house populated by the 
corpses of tomorrow; a ghastly place 
where Death grinned from every side. 

“For Ye Who Abide Here There Is 
No Tomorrow — Live Your Lite To- 
day!’ bold letters carved above the liv- 
ing room mantelpiece proclaimed. 
“Eat, Drink and Be Merry—for To- 
morrow You Die!” leaped at him in 
bright gilt letters from the walls of 
the dining room. 

A house of heli, inhabited by men 
who had become devils—and by hags 
who were even worse than the men. 
Kenneth saw them eyeing him cov- 
ertly as he worked, caught them steal- 
ing up to him to grab at him, fought 





them off as they tried to corner him. 

But all during that nightmare of a 
day he caught no sight of Mona. Not 
until night—and then the sight of her 
filled his cup of bitterness to overflow- 
ing ! 

With nightfall that congress of the 
damned met again, but this time there 
was no coffin standing in the center of 
the room. Instead, there was a plat- 
form about the size of a prize ring, 
raised about three feet from the floor. 
Eagerly the human vultures crowded 
around it in the semi-darkness, gnaw- 
ing toothless gums nervously -and bat- 
ting watery eyes to be sure they would 
miss no tiny morsel of the feast that 
was to come. 

Only the side candles were burning 
tonight, Kenneth noticed, and the at- 
tendants were blowing those out, one 
after the other, until the place was in 
pitch darkness except for a tiny flame 
on the altar beside Hyslop’s chair. 
Dark and silent, except for the snivel- 
ing and coughing of the devil’s crew 
that waited there on tenterhooks. 

The moment Kenneth caught the 
first note of that minor key wail he 
knew what was coming and his blood 
seemed to congeal in his veins! 


RIENTAL music! The 
soft susurration of gliding 
feet! 

Out of the darkness be- 
fore the altar a beam of 
light that was dazzling 

suddenly burst and focused fully’ on 

the center platform, on the swaying, 
weaving figure of Mona clad only ina 
loose costume of transparent veils. 

A gasp went up from that disease- 
ridden multitude—and after that si- 
lence, silence broken not even by their 
own gasps and coughs! 

Round and round the platform she 
whirled, while her flimsy draperies 
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floated out on air. Wantonly she 
gathered them into her hands and 
twined them around her as she came to 
a halt and writhed into the sensuous 
evolutions of a muscle dance. 

Mona! Kenneth wanted to cry out 
—to scream her name. But his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. Nota 
sound came from his lips as he watched 
her helplessly. Mona—his Mona—out 
there before that foul rabble, deliber- 
ately working them up to fever pitch! 

With increasing horror he realized 
that she knew what she was doing! 
She was under no spell, in no hypnotic 
trance. This was her own doing—and 
from the provoking smile that played 
around the corners of her red-lipped 
mouth, she was enjoying it! 

Now the light was coming closer and 
closer to her, until it was right there on 
the platform beside her as she came to 
a stop and stood panting, full in its 
beam. 

“How much do you offer?” Hyslop’s 
voice roared out into the stillness. 
“How much for the sweetest morsel 
you have ever had offered to you?” 

The fires of hell raged in Kenneth’s 
reeling mind after that. Somehow he 
found his voice, yelled protests that he 
knew were useless, screamed her name 
—but his voice was drowned in the up- 
roar that came from every part of the 
chamber. 

Ten — twenty — forty — fifty thou- 
sand! He lost count, hardly heard 
their excited shouts as they surged up 
to the platform, their eager eyes gleam- 
ing in the reflected light, their gaunt 
faces peering out of the darkness like 
the heads of the corpses they would 
very soon become. On and on that 
sale ran, and whenever the din seemed 
to abate the fresh contortions of 
Mona’s body fanned it back to fever 
heat. 

What the last bid was he never 
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knew. Only the sigh of disappointment 
that sobbed up from their throats told 
him that it was over; told him that the 
leprous-looking scarecrow who scram- 
bled up onto the platform was Mona’s 
new mate! 

‘He had bought her! She was his! 
And in his feverish excitement he could 
not contain himself. Full in the light’s 
giare he seized the flimsy veils—and 
Mona only laughed! Laughed and 
drew his withered head close to her 
breast! 

“Mona!” Kenneth shrieked like a 
madman. “Mona!” again and again. 
“For G—’s sake—Mona!” 

But the girl did not even hesitate, 
did not even look around as she walked 
off the platform and out of the room 
with her disease-ridden purchaser, 


CHAPTER V 
PAYMENT IN FULL, 


ENNETH WHITNEY, 
had never tmagined that 
the human capacity for 
suffering would encompass 
what he endured that 
night. They tied him to 

his bed, tied him firmly so that his fierc- 
est struggles did not even begin to free 
his wrists or ankles from their spread- 
eagled position. Spent and panting he 
lay there and writhed on his bleeding 
back, writhed purposely so that the 
pain of it would tear his mind from 
contemplation of what was going on 
in another room of that house! 

Mona in the arms of that beast! 
Mona.... 

Could it be possible that his uncle 
had been right, after all? Possible 
that this was the true Mona coming to 
the surface? Or was it possible that 
Henry Carrington could in any way 
be responsible for what was transpiring 
in this hell-hole? | 
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But what did it matter, anyway? 
What did anything matter — except 
that Mona was in the arms of that 
walking corpse? That her sweep lips 
were pressing against his rotting flesh? 
CHAE ee 

It was no use—he couldn’t keep his 
mind off her! Couldn’t stop his throb- 
bing brain from envisioning pictures 
that must soon usher in the convulsions 
of madness! 

Mona—Mona—Mona. Just the rep- 
etition of her name over and over 
again, as if by its constant reiteration 
he must bring her back to him. Mona 
—Mona— 

She was coming back to him! A 
key turned softly in the lock of his 
door. Cautiously the door was being 
opened. Kenneth strove desperately 
to see, but he could not move his head 
far enough to get a clear view. Some- 
one was coming in—someone who 
pushed the door closed and shuffled 
across the floor to his bed. 

“Mona!” he whispered—and some- 
one was right there beside him. 

Kenneth knew it was all utter mad- 
ness when he caught a glimpse of his 
rescuer. Connie Falkner! Connie, 
the pigtailed youngster he used to run 
around with when he was in short 
pants. Connie who had been around 
somewhere all his life. Connie, who no 
longer had any use for him because he 
had married Mona. 

Of course, that was nonsense; his 
feverish mind was wandering. Connie 
was somewhere in New York, or in 
Newport — somewhere miles away 
from that bit of hell on earth. 

But she wasn’t! She was right there 
beside him, frantically hacking away at 
the ropes which bound his wrists be- 
tween lunges with the wicked looking 
knife to keep that whining crone at her 
distance. 

“I’m sorry, Ken,” she sobbed. “I 


can’t tell you how sorry lam! I never 
would have agreed to this if I had 
understood it—if I’d known what I 
was letting you in for. I thought—l 
thought it was just a ruse to break up 
your marriage—to make you see Mona 
in her true colors. I only did it because 
—because I cared so much myself, Ken 
—but now I realize what a terrible 
mistake I made — how they deceived 
me—”’ 

His wrists were free at last and he 
sat up in bed, rubbing circulation back 
into them while she hacked away at 
the ropes which bound his ankles. 
Then, trembling and sobbing, she 
helped him down off the bed and out 
of the room. 

“Those awful guards will be here at 
any moment,’ she whispered as they 
slipped out into the hall, where the 
“patients” were already beginning to 
poke inquisitive heads out of doorways. 
“There’s a way we can get out if we 
hurry—’” 

“But not without Mona,” Kenneth 
protested. “We've got to get her, to 
take her out of here, no matter what 
they’ve done to her.” 

“Oh, Ken, you don’t understand!” 
Connie begged, as she tried to urge him 
toward the stairway. “We can’t get 
Mona—she’s chained. If we get away 
safely you can come back for her.” 


IS Mona chained. Ken- 
neth understood well 
enough what she meant by 
that; Mona was chained 
by Hyslop’s hellish hyp- 
notism—but he could un- 

chain her. He would smash Hyslop 

first, and then— 

But at that moment Mona herself 
appeared at the head of the stairs. Her 
eyes grew round as she saw them, then 
narrowed—and she shrieked a warn- 
ing to Hyslop and the guards! 
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Those warning cries brought the 
white-uniformed huskies on the run; 
brought a horde of howling patients 
who flew into a frenzy at the sight of 
anew victim. In a moment Kenneth 
and Connie were caught, surrounded 
by the yelling mob. 

At first he tried to keep the girl be- 
hind him, but that was impossible. The 
devils were coming at him from every 
side. Right and left he lashed out with 
his fists, his knees, butted with his head. 
Two of the guards went down before 
him; shrieks came from the half-dazed 
degenerates as he smashed away at 
their withered faces, battering them out 
of his path. He could not reach Mona. 

She was over there to one side, spur- 
ring the guards on. And then, in the 
midst of the melee, he caught sight of 
Connie. She was wielding a terrible 
butcher’s knife. He saw its red blade 
flash in the air over Mona’s head—saw 
it swoop down toward her throat. A 
shrill, gurgling cry rang in his ears! 

It was only seconds after that before 
one of the guards leaped on his back 
and pinioned his arms, another 
pounded away at his unprotected face, 
while a third grabbed him around the 
knees. Ken went down under those 
impossible odds, and as he fell he saw 
that Connie was overpowered, also. 
There was no sign of Mona.... 

No sign until the guards drove the 
gaping patients back from a still, white 
heap that lay in a pool of blood on the 
floor. Mona! 

Kenneth’s eyes closed wearily, and 
the crushing weight of futility, of loss 
irreparable, settled down on him. 
Until this moment there had been a 
chance, at least a ray of hope—but now 
it was ended. Mona was dead. Never 
would speak again, never would smile 
again, never would offer him her soft 
lips as her arms stole caressingly 
around his neck.... 


Into the daze of his agony a new cry 
penetrated, a new voice—deep and 
horrified. Ormond Hyslop stood there 
at the edge of the crowd, his eyes wide, 
his hands raised in front of his face. 
Then, with a gasping sob, he flung him- 
self to the floor, grabbed Mona’s poor 
half-naked corpse in his arms. 


“Reta, darling,’ he whispered 
hoarsely. “You haven’t gone away 
from me! Tell me that you haven't 


left me! I need you, Reta! You can’t 
go now, after all we’ve planned. We’re 
going away from here, Reta—going 
away together, you and I—” 

Dazedly he ran the fingers of one 
hand through his hair as he stared at 
the limp, unresponsive clay. Big tears 
welled up into his eyes as he lowered 
her gently to the floor—and then he 
whirled around, a blazing demon. 

“You've killed her!” he raged at 
Kenneth and Connie. “Killed the only 
person Who ever mattered to me! But 
you'll pay—vyow’ll pav!’ Savagely he 
whirled on his assistants. “Bring that 
girl from the basement here!” 

But Kenneth hardly heard his 
threats. His dazed mind was grap- 
pling with one amazing impossibility. 
Hyslop had called the dead girl Reta! 
Reta—Reta. ... 

That was the name of Mona’s old 
dancing partner, Reta Penney. Ken- 
neth’s heart was in his mouth as he 
peered into the dead face. Now, cold 
and lifeless, it was subtly changed; the 
make-up was no longer convincing. Be- 
neath it he could see another girl—a 
girl who wasn’t Mona! 


TRANGELY enough the 
Dancing Devons had al- 
ways been billed as a sister 
act and often passed as 
such because the girls 
looked so much alike. 
With their make-up on they had looked 
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so much like twins that it was impos- 
sible to tell them apart. 

That was Reta lying there on tie 
floor! The astounding discovery 
pounded in his brain, blared a wild fan- 
fare in his heart. The heavy make-up 
she had used had deceived him, made 
him believe that she was Mona painted 
like a street-walker. Yes, that hadn’t 
been so difficult, he realized; he had 
been so horribly sure that she was 
Mona from the start, had been fooled 
by that faked birthmark when she was 
masked—and after that she had kept at 
a distance from him all during the de- 
ception. 

But the elation ebbed out of him as 
the guards returned, dragging another 
victim with them. One glance at her 
tear-stained face and he knew that this 
time there was no mistake. This was 
Mona. Mona shaking with fright and 
staring down aghast at the corpse that 
looked so much like herself. 

“Oh—Ken!” she sobbed when she 
saw him—and then quailed into silence 
as one of the guards slapped her across 
the mouth. 

“Downstairs,” Hyslop clipped 
grimly, and led the way to the macaber 
ceremonial chamber. 

Now the place was as Kenneth had 
seen it the first time. As they tied him 
into a chair he saw that an open coffin 
stood in the center. In it lay stretched 
the leprous-looking individual who had 
bought the masquerading Reta only a 
few hours before. 

“There is the bed you were sched- 
uled to share,” Hyslop snarled at Mona 
as he pointed to the open casket. “But 
now I’ve changed my mind. You will 
wait—and this meddler will take your 
place,” as he stepped in front of Connie 
and seized the neck of her dress with 
both hands. Ruthlessly he tore it into 
shreds, ripped at her until she cowered 
before him, helpless in the grip of the 


stony-faced guards, the white of her 
skin scored red where his nails had 
raked her in his blind rage. 

“Into the coffin with her!” And 
the guards lifted her squirming, 
struggling body and jammed it in be- 
side the corpse, forced her arms around 
the scrawny neck and tied her wrists 
behind it. 

“Help me!” she screamed wildly as 
the repulsive cadaver was pressed close 
against her warm body. “Kenneth! 
Daddy!” 

Ken fought madly with the ropes 
which bound him, but he could barely 
move his hands. It would take time to 
work free from those ropes. He was 
helpless—but now he saw that one of 
the ghastly looking walking corpses 
was fighting his way desperately 
through the crowd, shouting and yell- 
ing excitedly. 

“You can’t do that, Hyslop!” he 
cried, as the guards closed the coffin 
lid on Connie’s screams and lowered 
the casket into a wooden burial box. 
“That’s my daughter—you can’t do 
that to her!” 

To his amazement Kenneth saw the 
creature grab at the sides of his face, 
twist something over his ears—and 
yank the face away! The nasty look- 
ing thing was really a mask—a mask 
that covered the now thoroughly 
frightened face of Burton Falkner! 

Hyslop glared at him, and the fires 
of hell blazed in the grief and rage 
maddened eyes. 

“TI can’t do that, eh?” he bit off each 
snarling word. “Let me remind you 
of our bargain, Falkner. I was merely 
to break up young Whitney’s marriage. 
That was why you sent Miss Penney 
here, to impersonate her former part- 
ner. You came yourself because you 
had to be sure I was delivering the 
goods. Your daughter was uninvited. 
Her interference is inexcusable and she 
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will pay for it whether you like it or 
not.” 

“But I won’t pay you a cent!” Falk- 
ner sputtered. ‘As soon as I get back 
to the city I’ll report you—” 

A smile that was infernal twisted 
Hyslop’s lips as he glared disdainfully 
at the distraught father. 


i <9 OU poor fool,” he sneered 
disgustedly, “do you think 
I need the few paltry dol- 
lars you offered to pay me? 
Do you actually think that 
was why I took up your 
proposition? When you came to me 
with your slick scheme to break up 
young Whitney’s marriage so that your 
own daughter could marry him and cut 
in on the Carrington fortune I saw that 
you were playing right into my hands. 
Not only would you pay me for seem- 
ing to do what you wanted—but you 
would provide me with new and per- 
fectly safe mates for my patients. 

“*As soon as you get back to the 
city,’”’ he mocked. “Are you really 
stupid enough to think that I would 
ever let Whitney or you yourself out 
of here after what you have seen and 
know? This is a death and burial so- 
ciety you have joined, my friend. My 
patients come to me because they are 
through with life—come to spend their 
last hours with me and to be buried 
here in my graveyard. No one comes 
to Hyslop’s Haven and goes back 
again. There is a one-way road lead- 
ing here—and you came on it of your 
own free will. 

“You thought I was a cheap pan- 
derer because I sponsored entertain- 
ment for exclusive stag parties, didn’t 
you? Thought I was someone you 
could use to help you recoup your 
dwindling fortune. You poor damned 
fool, the only reason I ever bother with 
those stag performances is because 





through them I get a line on new pros- 
pects for the Haven—wealthy old 
roués who strangely develop galloping 
consumption shortly after I meet and 
becothe interested in them. You your- 
self are inoculated at this moment. 
You will be a dead man before another 
fortnight passes !’’ 

Hyslop turned away contemptuously 
and nodded to his assistants. The four 
of them lifted the pine box on their 
shoulders and started toward the door 
—and from behind the unpainted 
boards came Connie’s pathetic, hardly 
audible moan of despair. 

That moan reached into Burton 
Falkner’s soul and filled the timid little 
man with fanatical courage. With a 
howl of rage he leaped forward and 
threw himself at Hyslop—but the pro- 
fessor’s fist met him halfway, caught 
him on the point of the jaw and lifted 
him off his feet. When his body 
crashed to the floor his head banged 
sickeningly against the edge of a post, 
rolled on one side and lay still. A 
crimson stream trickled out from be- 
neath it and widened on the stone floor. 

Without another glance at the man 
he had duped, Hyslop walked over to 
where his men had lashed Mona to a 
chair. For long moments he studied 
her, while his evil face worked under 
the stress of his emotion. 

“So like her,” he said softly, as he 
looked from the trembling body to the 
dead body of Reta Penney lying near- 
by. “So like her and yet so different. 
You are milk and water where she is 
steel and fire. Falkner changed my life 
when he located Reta and talked her 
into his scheme — he brought me the 
most precious thing I ever had. And 
now I’ve lost it. She hated you be- 
cause you left her stranded, took the 
bread out of her mouth and turned her 
adrift—she’d appreciate what I’m 
going to do now.” 
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As he spoke he had been untying the 
ropes. Now he lifted Mena out of 
the chair and held her in the crook of 
one arm while the other hand pulled 
at her dress. She struggled to get away 
from him, squirmed and tried to slip 
out of his arms, vainly tried to scratch 
at his face. But she was helpless in 
his powerful grip. 

“So like her,”’ he muttered as he held 
her to one side and gazed down at her. 
“For a while I’ll make myself believe 
you are she—for a while you'll take 
her place. Then you go out to the grave 
with the man who buys you!” 

Those were interminable minutes of 
pure hell for Kenneth, minutes of 
mental agony that was even worse than 
the almost unbearable pain of his torn, 
bleeding wrists. But the ropes were 
giving at last. Bloodsoaked and slip- 
pery, they were beginning to loosen. 
But Hyslop mustn’t know that. 

Kenneth writhed and moaned as he 
watched the fiend—and the sound of 
his agony was sweet music to Hyslop. 
Deliberately he fondled the girl in his 
arms, until her cheeks were crimson. 


ASHFUL, eh?” he taunted 
her. “Perhaps you’re right. 
We should have more 
privacy,” and with a 
mocking laugh he started 
to drag her to the door, 

Once Hyslop was out of that room, 
Kenneth knew, his own doom would 
be sealed. Those near-dead creatures 
would fall upon him and torture him to 
death, and with his dying breath would 
go Mona’s last slim hope. But those 
loosening ropes would not give! 
Desperately he staked everything on 

a gamble. Suddenly he threw all his 

weight forward on the chair to which 

he was tied. It teetered for a moment 

—and toppled over with a crash. That 

noise startled Hyslop, whirled him 





around—but he did not see that the last 
strand of rope that secured his tortured 
prisoner had snapped. 

Warily he backed toward the door, 
step by step; and then his foot reached 
that pool of blood beside Burton 
Falkner’s head. For a startled second 
he tried to catch his balance as his foot 
slipped out from under him. Then he 
was down—and Kenneth, now free- 
handed, was clutching for his throat. 

The battle was short. Rage and 
desperation such as seethed in Kenneth 
could not be denied. He only had split 
seconds, split seconds before those 
novitiates of death would be swarming 
over him—and split seconds were all he 
needed. His clutching fingers fastened 
in Hyslop’s throat and tightened— 
tightened — tightened; until his own 
face was almost as discolored from his 
exertions as the gaping mouthed 
atrocity he was choking and battering 
into a lifeless crimson pulp. 

Those of the degenerate patients 
who had the temerity to approach that 
death struggle turned and fled in panic 
the moment Kenneth leaped.to his feet 
and grabbed the bloody butcher’s knife 
that was lying beside Reta Penney’s 
body. Before its threat they ran from 
the room, squealing in panic, glad to 
hear the door bolted after them. 

But still there was not a moment to 
be lost. Kenneth sprang from the door 
to one of the windows, threw it open 
and dropped the short distance to the 
ground. A moment later Mona slid 
down into his arms and he led the way 
to where Trimble’s car was hidden. 

Ken breathed a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing when he spied it there in the brush 
and found the key safe in the side 
pocket. A touch on the starter and the 
motor sprang into life, the gears 
slipped smoothly into operation—and 
the Mercedes leaped forward on the 
road back to life and happiness, 


Angels of Oorn 


With the Universe as their battle-ground 
two beautiful Valkyrs of Space fight a frenzied duel to the death 


By RICHARD TOOKER 


CHAPTER I 
THE MAD SYBIL, 


mm lOLENTLY, the gray, 
wee torpedo-bodied rocketeer 
Phobos-6o tarmaced in the 
deep, black sands of Proc- 
yon’s mightiest moon- 
world. In a swirling cy- 
clone of settling detritus, that the jets 
had erupted, a tall, wedge-shouldered 
figure in syn-silk flying togs and 
center-barred helmet slammed out 
through clanging air-lock hatches. 

Zenith Rand was mad as he wiped 
the sticky dust of Oorn from his tele- 
scopic goggles and glared down a mile- 
long slope that buried itself in the 
gorgeous, tree-high, blue-white mon- 
ster flowers that canopied the trackless 
valley jungles of the star world. 

“Angels!” Zenith snorted derisively, 
shaking a longboned fist at the Persian 
beauty of the floral jungle. “If you 
Oornites are angels, I’m Mercury’s 
half-brother.” 

He gave a preparatory tug at the 
nacreous butt of his blast gun and 
drove his long, greaved legs down the 
slope at the summit of which he had 
tarmaced the Phobos-60, his patrol ship 
from the base hangars of the Vigilantes 
on Great Terra of the Procyon star 
system. He walked downhill on Oorn 
as on Terra, sixty billion miles away, 
he would have climbed uphill. Oorn’s 
gravity was tremendous; even Zenith’s 
powerful thews cracked to the strain 





of locomotion on Procyon’s monster 
planet. 

Zenith was red-headed, but he usual- 
ly could hold his temper with the cool- 
est. An ace pilot in the star patrols of 
the fiftieth century Planet Vigilantes 
could seldom afford to sacrifice keen 
judgment to a fit of primitive rage. 
Piloting a rocketeer at eight thousand 
feet per second through a meteor 
swarm was no job for an emotionalist. 
And Rand had well-earned his sobri- 
quet of Zenith (Top-of-the-sky). But 
he was mad now, and it boded ill for 
somebody. 

For five hours the Oornite “angels” 
had played with him as he cruised over 
the exotic fairyland of Oorn, scoping 
each crag and valley for the Suderoff 
expedition or what remained of it. 
Those unearthly flying creatures of the 
moon-world had decoyed him with 
false clues until he’d finally lost Sandra 
Yates, his lovely Valkyr mate, who was 
flying with him on the Oorn mission 
in her own ship, the Juno-8. 

Something had gone wrong with the 
Juno-8’s tele-rad transmitter by which 
Sandra had been keeping in touch with 
him while they cruised over Oorn at 
distances apart that made them invisi- 
ble to each other in the dense atmos- 
phere of the star-world. Pilotess 
Sandra Yates could take care of her- 
self. The Valkyrs of the fiftieth cen- 
tury were Amazons of strength and 
masculine skill that equalled their rav- 
ishing beauty gf feminine, physical 
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perfection. Yet Zenith was worried 
about Sandra no little. If she ever 
tarmaced among these Oornites it 
might easily be worse than tragedy for 
the Cleopatra of the Valkyrs, whom 
Zenith loved more than life. 


3 HESE demi-gods of star 
life that swarmed among 
the Titania flowers in the 
valleys of Oorn could as- 
sume any shape that took 
their fancy and kill or 
madden a Terran by means of the alien 
psychic power emanating from their 
dazzling eyes. Zenith, himself, had 
hesitated to chance tarmacing within 
effective range of the Oornites’ strange 
mind wave—until they had exhausted 
his patience. 

But the thing that had really lured 
him to land had been a glimpse through 
the conning scope of a Terran woman, 
or the form of a woman, running 
through the aisles of the valley jungle. 
The Oornites might be fooling him 
again with their spontaneous power of 
self-transfiguration. But he was deter- 
mined to investigate. That woman- 
form had been too real to be composed 
of the cold, translucent protoplasm that 
formed the bodies of the wraithlike 
Oornites and their super-brains that 
needed no weapon save the dynamic 
force of an alien, godlike will. 

Zenith stamped to a stop, bracing 
himself with spread legs to prevent be- 
ing dragged down prone by the heavy 
gravitation. The riotous vegetation of 
the great valley floor had emitted a 
symphony of flutelike sounds—an 
ethereally feminine laughter that was 
as penetrating as a trumpet’s fanfare. 
It was the weird, sirenic cry of the 
Oornites. 

“Come on—you Borgian, angel- 
faced demons!” Zenith muttered, slip- 
ping his pyradine blast gun from its 





harness at his hip. “Let’s scope a few 
more of your tricks. By the deserts of 
Mars, if you’ve fooled me again I’ll 
make a snow storm on tropical Oorn 
out of your blasted carcasses!” 

Almost as he snarled his challenge to 
the super-brains of Oorn a flurry of 
huge, furling forms rose up from their 
conccalment in the Titania flowers at 
whose enormous calyxes they fed like 
giant honey bees. 

Like a cloud of aerified ray-fish, the 
Oornites soared up from the tree-tall 
Titanias, floating, undulating, billow- 
ing, like translucent, silken parachutes. 
They wafted toward Zenith as if blown 
by an imperceptible wind, while the 
cloying atmosphere of the moon-world 
rang with the siren music of their 
chorused voices. 

Had he not known the deadly 
menace of close contact with those 
alienly evolved star monsters, Zenith 
would have been fatally fascinated by 
the celestial beauty of the host that wel- 
comed him in apparent guileless gayety. 
The lime-white rays of Procyon 
prismed in kaleidoscopic brilliance 
through the ceaselessly altering shapes. 
Fiftieth century Circes indeed. And 
Zenith well knew that at fifteen yards 
orless, if he looked but once into those 
luminous, azure eyes, he would go mad 
—a madness centering in love mania. 
Not a pleasant prospect for a Vigilante 
sworn to a Valkyr mate—unless he 
happened to be in company of his 
chosen spouse. 

A madness, too, that could easily end 
in delirious death if the Oornites were 
permitted a second lethal glance, or one 
long enough in duration at first. 

Yet the angels of Oorn were physi- 
cally harmless. Their bodies were mere 
webs of protoplasm, amebicly alterable, 
centering around the super-brain nu- 
cleus, which had developed the psychic 
or sixth sense to incredible powers. 
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low flame around his head, a flame of 
deadly, disintegrating gas. He could 
hear their piercing, womanlike shrieks 
as they scattered. Filmy shreds of 
blasted bodies floated down around him 
like airy bits of tattered and shredded 
confetti. 

The others gave back then, though 
they did not seem afraid. When he 
knew they were a safe distance away, 
he got up and started on toward the 
edge of the towering Titanias where he 
had seen the woman-form. Now and 
again, he glanced anxiously at the gray- 
blue firmament and its monster, dying 
sun-star. No Sandra! He couldn't 
even hear the distant rumble of rocket 
tubes. 

A premonition of dread stung 
through him as he thought of Sandra 
forced down among these demon- 
brained fairies of Oorn. Suppose that 
woman he had seen was Sandra—San- 
dra under the spell of the Oornites? 

His anger cooled a little as he 
searched the edge of the jungle, stead- 
ily nearing as he strode on heavily, 
fighting the crushing gravitation. 
Again and again, he hid his eyes under 
one arm as a bevy of Oornites drifted 
near him. And his deadly blast gun 
left diminutive snow storms of shat- 
tered bodies behind him. 

A hundred yards from the shadowy 
bowers of the Titania flowers he 


thrilled as he saw a score or more of 
Oornites settling down to cover in the 


forms of Terran woman. There must 
be a woman down there. He couldn’t 
believe it was Sandra. She hadn’t been 
in this azimuth when she last coded 
him. 

It was likely one of the Alex 
Suderoff science expedition. Pilotess 
Sybil Striker had gone with Suderoff, 
and also his mate, the regal Xenia 
Stuart. 

Either would certainly have provided 





the model for that transfiguration he 
was witnessing as he entered the 
shadows of the sword-leaved Titanias. 
Both were splendid-bodied blondes. He 
shuddered to think what might have 
happened to the Suderoff detail. Su- 
deroff had been determined to solve the 
mystery of the Oornite’s psychic force, 
and like Frankenstein, the monster of 
his experiments had doubtless devoured 
him and his staff. 

“Zenith !”’ 

It was a real woman who had called 
his name. He stopped heavily, his 
heart in his mouth at the strange timbre 
of that voice. The woman he had seen 
from the air was running toward him, 
screaming his name, leaping through 
the exotic mosses of the moon-world 
like a wood nymph. 

“Striker—Sybil 
yelled. 

It was and it wasn’t Pilotess Striker, 
the Valkyr. Her golden body streamed 
with the remnants of her uniform. She 
still wore her winged duty helmet, but 
it was tipped at a rakish angle on her 
raven-black hair. Her eyes were wildly 
glittering as she ran stumbling toward 
him, her dancer legs so laden with 
Oorn’s gravity that she ran like a 
drunken woman. 


Striker!’ Zenith 


RUNKEN! Zenith’s blood 
chilled as he realized that 
Pilotess Sybil Striker, 
glorious. bodied, young 
Valkyr, was drunk with 
more than heavy gravita- 
Touched by the psychic eyes of 


tion. 
the Oornites! Tipsy as though having 
quaffed deeply in a heady wine. That 
was what was the matter with lovely 
Striker. 

“Zenith—you darling!” 
was thickly husky with unnatural pas- 


Her voice 


sion. He could feel the burning fever 
of her soft skin as she panted up, flung 
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her hot arms around his neck. Her 
eyes were flaming gems of blue in her 
flushed face as she husked exultantly, 
“Zenith Rand—and no Mate Yates! 
And it’s not a dream.” 

Zenith twisted away ungently, out 
of those eager, tugging arms. “You're 
mad, Striker! The Oornites have psy- 
choed you. Hand yourself. Where’s 
Suderoff and the others? Don’t tell 
me they’re all—” 

Pilotess Striker’s smoldering eyes 
mimicked a terror she did not seem 
really to feel as she interrupted— 
“They’re all dead, Zenith, except Su- 
deroff and me. The Oornites psychoed 
them.” Her voice assumed a tone of 
mock modesty—“Suderoff is after me, 
Zenith. He’s crazy—he’s—” 

“Just like you,” Zenith ground out, 
pushing her away as she strove to em- 
brace him. ‘You're touched by these 
cursed Oornites, and I suppose you 
want me to get the same thing.” He 
ducked his head as he saw a phantom 
shape gliding down from the monster 
blossoms overhead. His blast gun tore 
a smoking circle through the huge 
leaves. 

Then Striker’s insistent arms were 
around his neck again as she cried, 
“Yes! Iwant them to get you like they 
did me. I always wanted you, Zenith. 
If it hadn’t been for Yates—but I'll 
have you now.” Her voice was fiercely 
possessive. “You'll never go back to 
Yates after this. I love you too much, 
Zenith !’’ 

“Hand yourself, I say!’ Zenith’s 
voice was a gust of rage. “You're 
mad, Striker. You don’t realize what 
you're saying. Help me find Suderoft 
so I can get you both back to Great 
Terra and medical attention.” 

Sybil’s big eyes narrowed craftily 
under the long, silken, languorous 
lashes. She lifted her face temptingly. 
“Yes, I’m mad, Zenith, and I’m not 


sorry. I didn’t want Suderoff—but if 
you hadn’t come—” Her voice fell toa 
gloating whisper—“They touched Su- 
deroff and me and they'll touch you, 
too, Zenith. Tlf see that they do. And 
then—goodbye Mate Yates—you’ll be 
all mine. We'll die here on Oorn—die 
like gods that spend themselves for 
love!” 

Zenith seized Sybil’s golden shoul- 
ders in his powerful hands and shook 
her as if she were a child. Even now 
her warm body affected him. 

“Wake up, Striker! Pull yourself 
out of this crazy notion and lead me to 
Suderoff. I’m taking you both back to 
Great Terra. I’m taking you back in 
irons if I must. And if you think 
you're going to step between me and 
Sandra you’ve another think coming. 
Mad or not, you’ll get short shrift on 
this spinner.” 

A hint of sanity cooled Sybil’s mad 
ardor for an instant. She seemed on 
the point of bursting into tears, Zenith 
pitied her. He knew from the medical 
broads concerning the Oornites what 
they could do to Terran emotions. The 
thought of being psychoed by the 
Oornites in company with this mad- 
dened, voluptuous Valkyr stirred his 
blood strangely. He liked Striker, ad- 
mired her beauty—but he loved San- 
dra, his mate, and the greatest insult 
a fiftieth century Terran could pay 
himself was to be unfaithful to sworn 
love. 

Through ages of promiscuity, Ter- 
ran man had come to appreciate fully 
the soddening tragedies of promiscuous 
sex relations. The ideal of one mate 
fully realized was the only true superi- 
ority of man over brute. Love was a 
transcending, godlike delight in the 
fiftieth century—a frank, unchecked 
delight, free from the dulling, coarsen- 
ing effects of fickle wandering from 
bed to bed. 
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CHAPTER II 
CRAZED COURAGE 


YBIL STRIKER seemed 
to recall a glimmering of 
her high esthetic heritage 
after the brotherly shaking 
that Zenith had admin- 
istered. 

“T’ll try to hand myself,” she sobbed. 
“T’ll take you to Suderoff.” He cool, 
smooth shoulders trembled with the 
conflict that swept her—desire for 
Zenith stripped of all inhibition by the 
poison spell of the Oornites and the 
noble idealism of both Valkyrs and 
Vigilantes that respected the mate of 
another, disdaining the beast-lust urge 
of spontaneous impulse in carnal rela- 
tions. 

Zenith saw that Striker’s blast gun 
was missing from its holster. She must 
have thrown it away in her madness. 
He alone could protect them from the 
demon eyes that lurked everywhere in 
the flower forest and so thoroughly 
hemmed them in. 

“I warm you,” Sybil said as they 
started on the search for the scientist. 
“Suderoff will attack you on sight. 
He’s madder than I am—a raging 
bull.” She Jaughed abandonedly, a 
wanton, luring peal of mirth that sent 
warm pulsations stealing  guiltily 
through Zenith’s hard body. Sybil 
Striker was a witch! She was luring 
him in spite of himself to the naughty 
Venus feast that she offered in limit- 
less generosity. 

“You'll get nowhere,” Zenith grit- 
ted, doggedly, while beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on his brow, and he 
looked up anxiously at the patches of 
pale pink sky visible through the bow- 
ering Titanias. If Sandra would only 
show up! If he ever slipped—did any- 
thing that would— 

Sybil’s low voice palpitated in his 





ear, “I'll get nowhere until you look 
mto the eyes of an angel of Oorn, dear 
Zenith. After that—well—” 

Zenith bared his teeth at her, “You 


witch! If you don’t stop that gabble 
I'll have to conk you! Now will you 
shut up?” 


Again Pilotess Striker laughed wild- 
ly as they tramped deeper into the 
jungle, their gravity-weighted feet 
dragging them down as if in clinging 
mud, 

Striker was calling now—calling ex- 
ultantly, like a primitive female thirst- 
ing for the bloody challenge of com- 
peting males. 


“Alex—Alex Suderoff! I’m wait- 
ing! It’s Sybil—oh, Alex, come 
hither !” 


“You fool!’ Zenith raged. “Do you 
want him to murder me? If he’s mad- 
dened as you say that goading will run 
him amuck.” 

“Is he mad?” She glanced back at 
him archly, and then the rustle of 
great, webby wings sent them both 
down to their knees, arms over their 
heads, as a horde of Oornites flittered 
down from the arboring branches, 
seeking for an instant of mesmerizing 
gaze into their eyes. 

Zenith’s blast gun sent a circle of 
devastating flame overhead. Without 
looking directly, he could see that the 
creatures were taking the forms of 
both male and female Terrans, and in 
Sybil they had a model almost un- 
draped. Forms of godly beauty van- 
ished in the roaring blaze of the blast 
gun—forms winged by filmy billows of 
fragile membranes. 

“You're not mad enough to look 
again into those cursed eyes,” Zenith 
muttered as they went on again, tem- 
porarily safe. 

“It doesn’t work that way,” she mur- 
mured. “If you just get a touch of it 
you want to live for—” 
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EVER mind the details, 
Striker,” Zenith grinned 
on the side of his mouth 
away from her. “I almost 
wish you were in the un- 
conscious stage of the psy- 
chosis. Maybe I could carry you back 
to the ship before it was too late. They 
say One can recover if taken away in 
time and treated properly, even after 
the stupor sets in,” 

Then they were both calling Suder- 
off’s name, their voices hollow and flat 
in the dense atmosphere. Heady waf- 
tures of exotic perfumes rose in their 
nostrils, strong as ether. And, inces- 
santly, overhead, came the sad, sweet 
music of the angels of Oorn as they 
communicated incomprehensibly. Ata 
safe distance Zenith dared to watch 
them with quick glances. When they 
took the form of Sybil Striker’s gor- 
geous body they were truly angels— 
shimmering goddess bodies, seductively 
draped in their transparent, billowing 
wings. 

A raucous shout apprised them that 
Suderoff was near. Zenith stopped un- 
certainly. That had been a Terran 
man’s voice racking out of the tangled 
verdure ahead. But the timbre of it 
forewarned him that Alex Suderoff 
was not the cultured scientist he had 
known on Great Terra. It was hard to 
visualize Suderoff as a brute and yet— 

“Look, Zenith—look behind you!” 
Sybil Striker cried. 

He almost feil into the trap. Ina 
nick of time he caught himself to pre- 
vent a square look into the damning 
eyes of an Oornite. The creature had 
flown down noiselessly behind him, was 
suspended airily there, waiting for him 
to turn and look. Sybil had hidden her 
eyes from the fatal brain wave. She 
was watching Zenith in evil expectance, 
watching to see if he would catch the 
mesmerizing spell. 





“Mars damn you, Striker!” Zenith 
breathed as he sprayed annihilating 
flame over the Oornite, saw filmy 
shreds of protoplasm flutter down 
around them. “You almost baited me 
—but I'll know what to expect from 
you after this.” 

He whirled toward the crashing, 
thumping sounds of Suderoff’s ap- 
proach. Alex Suderoff was growling 
and mouthing like a rutting ape. His 
feet pounded nearer in the soft oozy 
soil of the moon-world jungle. There 
was something indescribably hideous 
and terrifying in Suderoff’s approach. 
Instinctively Zenith bristled as he saw 
a hulking, half-naked form heave out 
of the blue-green masses of under- 
growth. 

It was Alex Suderoff, but if Sybil 
Striker had looked wild as he first saw 
her, Suderoff was a demon incarnate. 
His cellulose clothes were in shreds, 
what little remained of them. 

A black-bearded face burned with 
the shadowy fevers of hell. Red-shot 
eyes glittered menacingly as Alex Sud- 
eroff rocked toward them apishly like 
a man possessed. His big hands closed 
and unclosed convulsively, 

“Suderoff, you’re mad!’ Zenith bel- 
lowed. “I warn you—hand yourself 
and let me get you and Striker back to 
Great Terra for rest and immediate 
medical aid.” 

“Blast you, Rand!” Suderoff’s voice 
was a wolfish snarl of hate. “I know 
your handsome face. Stay away from 
that Valkyr! She’s mine! I'll kill you, 
Rand.” 

Zenith heard a shriek of wild delight 
from Sybil Striker. He saw her danc- 
ing in unholy glee at the promise of 
bloody battle for her possession, as he 
pleaded with Suderoff : 

“T don’t want Striker, you fool! 
Stand back, Suderoff, or I’ll have to 
conk you!” 
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UDEROFF didn’t heed. 
He beat his hair-matted 
breast with bleeding fists as 
he tottered toward Zenith, 
who clubbed his blast gun, 
poising it for a stunning 

blow that would enable him to get Sud- 

eroff to the ship without further vio- 
lence. 

Suderoff was powerful—heavier, if 
shorter, less active, than Zenith. And 
Suderoff was mad, stark mad, con- 
temptuous of death or mayhem in the 
crazed courage of the mania that the 
Oornites had cursed him with. His 
bludgeon hands crooked up, caught the 
barrel of the blast gun as it descended. 
With a mighty twist of his crushing 
hands, the mad scientist wrenched the 
weapon from Zenith’s fist, threw it 
aside as if he had forgotten its potence. 
Zenith swung a short hook with his 
left, amazed by the insane strength of 
his adversary. Then they were locked 
in straining embrace, while Zenith beat 
at Suderoff’s bull neck with frantic 
fists. 

Fear gripped Zenith as he fought— 
not of Suderoff and the fact that Sud- 
eroff would kill him if he could. It 
was Sybil and the Oornites that he 
feared. Fighting for his life with 
Suderoff, he might be caught off his 
guard. Already he could feel the lan- 
guid beat of Oornite wings above him 
as he struggled with Suderoff. He 
dared not look up at those blazing, hun- 
gry eyes looking down on a primitive 
duel of the male kind. Sybil Striker 
had caught up the blast gun that Sud- 
eroff had thrown away, but she wasn’t 
using it to blast off the Oornites. Hid- 
ing her eyes from direct concourse with 
the mind wave of the Oornites, Sybil 
crouched, cheering Zenith, egging Sud- 
eroff on to greater fury. 

But Suderoff was weakening. Zenith 
could feel the insane fury spend itself 








in the wrenching brawn he embraced. 
With a quick grapevine he tripped Sud- 
eroff, and they went down heavily, 
stunned by the crushing gravitation of 
the giant star-world. Zenith writhed on 
top, sank his steely fingers into Suder- 
off’s hairy throat. He felt the fearful, 
cooling swish of Oornite wings about 
his head. He shut his eyes as his stran- 
gling grip quelled the struggles of the 
mad scientist. His own head protected 
Suderoff from the eyes of the Oornites 
that Sybil refused to blast away. 

“Kall him, Zenith! Kill him!” Sybil 
was shrieking above the weird laughter 
of the Oornites who seemed to share 
her delight in this wild duel of Terran 
males. 

Through half-closed lashes Zenith 
saw Suderoft’s eyes glaze and close. He 
relaxed his grip as Suderoff went limp. 
He heard Sybil’s piercing scream, 
“Look out, Zenith?!’ 

She wasn’t warning him for his own 
good. Face down over Suderoff’s limp 
body, Zenith turned his head, looked 
through half closed lashes. Horror 
paralyzed him. He had looked directly 
into the eyes of an Oornite! The crea- 
ture was flying head down right over 
him. He jerked his head away almost 
instantly, yet he felt a numbing, nerve- 
racking shock. That glance had been 
enough to touch him. 

Suderoff was safe from the Oornites 
as long as he was unconscious. Zenith 
backed off the body, reeled blindly to- 
ward Striker, beating off the filmy Oor- 
nites that wailed and tittered all 


around. 


IVE me that blast gun, 
Striker, you devil! I sup- 
pose you're satisfied now. 
I’m touched, but I can 
show you how to fight the 
madness of Oorn!”’ 

But Sybil Striker had already begun 
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to blast away the Oornites. The pyra- 
dine bolts were spraying destruction all 
around, Sybil was satisfied now, to 
hear from his own lips the confession 
that he had drunk from the same de- 
_ moralizing cup. 

“You can look now,” Sybil’s voice 
was trembling in triumph. “The angels 
of Oorn are on the run—but not before 
they did what I wanted them to do. I 
told you it was no use, Zenith. You’re 
mine and Suderoff is down. As soon 
as he comes to the Oornites will finish 
him.” 

Zenith sank to his knees, covering 
his face with his hands. The devil fire 
from those dazzling Oornite eyes was 
already stealing through his veins like 
an aphrodisiac of the gods. The abys- 
mal brute was rising in him, shutting 
off all rational thoughts and motives. 

“Sybil!” his voice husked the words 
—a voice strange and terrifying to his 
ears. Yet it wasn’t terrifying to Sybil 
Striker. 

“Zenith—darling!”’ he heard her 
glabrous response—softly, vibrantly 
thrilling, bathing the deeps of his 
fevered soul with cooling, promising 
caress. 

Zenith heard again the roar of his 
blast gun as Sybil Striker cleared the 
air of Oornites flying too near. He 
reeled to his feet, fighting the madness 
seething in his veins. Suderoff was 
stirring, moaning. Zenith drove him- 
self to Suderoff’s side, turned the man 
over. The Oornites must not get him 
while he was helpless. 

“Hurry, Zenith,” Sybil was calling. 
“Bother Suderoff! Let the Oornites get 
him.” 

Zenith clenched his teeth. His rangy 
body quivered as he beat down with 
sheer will the steaming madness rising 
in his brain. He had barely caught the 
power waves from the Oornite evil eye 
—and his will was stronger than 





Striker’s. He might hold out. Sandra! 
If she would only come before it was 
too late. Meanwhile, action might help 
him fight for sanity. 

“We've got to get Suderoff into the 
ship!’ he shouted hoarsely, bending 
down, heaving the feebly writhing 
body of the scientist to his shoulders. 

Sybil was snarling like a she-wolf as 
she leaped on his back, dragging at him, 
trying to pull him away, raging, “Mars 
damn you, Zenith—you’re as stubborn 
as a bull!” 

He flung her off brutally, feeling a 
sick longing as his hand brushed her 
cocling skin. Thews cracking, lungs 
laboring, he tottered to his feet with 
Suderoff over his shoulders, a Titan 
feat in the heavy gravity of Oorn. 

“Blast off those Oornites while I 
carry Suderoff to the Phobos-6o!” he 
bellowed. “I’m fighting for you, Stri- 
ker—for all of us!” 


CHAPTER II 
SLAVES OF THIRST 


VEN then he was stagger- 
ing through the poison fra- 
grance of the Oorn jungle 
—staggering in a red mist 
that bathed him with a 
maddening delight — and 

an instinctive horror. Sybil Striker 
was following him, berating him 
shrewishly, luring him blatantly—but 
she blasted off the Oornites. In the last 
fevered turmoil of life she lived and 
strove to live for the thing that Zenith 
was fighting with all the godlike will of 
fiftieth century man. 

The dark slope ahead, the gray 
gleam of the Phobos-60 far above. It 
seemed forty miles away. He couldn't 
carry Suderoff much longer. And he 
couldn’t deny that raging, red thirst 
that the Oornite had cursed him with 
much longer. 
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“Zenith! Zenith!” Sybil sobbed, and 
then she heaped him with vile execra- 
tions, 

With suffering, red-shot eyes Zenith 
conned the blue-white heavens. If only 
Sandra would come! He needed her as 
never before. He needed any woman. 
Sybil Striker was a splendid creature. 
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It was a mortal shame to thwart her. 
She needed him! 

He let Suderoff fall and swayed over 
him groggily, shaking the insane lust 
from his brain, beating back the red 
waves of passions that pounded at his 


Se 


will like a roaring, all-engulfing surf, 

Suderoff tried to get to his feet. He 
stumbled on a little ways, bloody foam 
gorging from his lips, staining his 
beard. Then he was down, flattened by 
the heavy gravitation, scrabbling and 
pawing, nosing the earth like a God- 
fearing Nebuchadnezzar. 






voice 
Zenith’s 


violed 


Striker’s 
thrummed Nero music in 
swimming brain as he stared down 


Sybil 


dully at Suderoff. “Leave him, Zen- 
ith! Don’t fight it,” Sybil implored. “I 
know a place—these caves on Oorn, 
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The Oornites are afraid of them. They 
never go in there. There are beds of 
mosses in the caves—fairy beds. In 
there we can die for love!...” 

The red mist cleared to Zenith’s iron 


will. “Shut your mouth, Striker!’ he 
thundered, “For God’s sake hatch 
down!” 


get there? Would Sandra never come? 
Was his life to end in this black orgy 
of an alien madness—to die for love 
like a scorpion? 

Suderoff was struggling again, a 
little stronger. Zenith spilled him down 
to his feet. The ship was only a hun- 
dred yards away. Zenith wondered 
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Manlike, they fought with naked 
fists and straining thews. Zenith 


~ could do nothing but struggle. 





what he and Striker would do when 
they got there. Could he project with 
Suderoff and Striker—and himselfi— 
rocket them all back to Great Terra 
and medical aid before he broke faith 
with Sandra? 


“Tl never stop!” she cried in shriek- 
ing despair. 

He had Suderoff on his shoulders 
again, was toiling up that endless slope, 
each step a torment of physical and 
mental pain. God! Would he never 
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He saw Suderoft’s retching, blood- 
shot face glaring at him. Suderoff was 
trying to fight, maundering— “She’s 
mine! You'll never get her!” 

He grabbed Suderoff by the hand, 
dragged him on toward the ship as he 
would an unruly small boy. Suderoff 
was dar gone. He must have had a 
worse dose of Oornite deviltry than 
even Striker. 

“You’re a sick man, Suderoff,”’ Zen- 
ith vaguely heard himself babbling. 
“I’m sick—Striker’s sick—all sick! Got 
to get back to Great Terra... Sandra 
2... sandra!” 

The ship at last. Zenith dropped 
Suderoff at the air-lock and plunged in, 
Striker after him, begging, dragging at 
him. His senses cleared a little. The 
tele-rad receiver was crackling impera- 
tively, repeating a code message. He 
sank down before it, panting, decoding 
with rising hope. 


ANDRA was calling from 
the Juno-8! She had been 
calling for the last fifteen 
minutes. She’d repaired a 
short circuit in her trans- 
mitter. 

“« ..,. Answer, Zenith... Signal 
your azimuth ... I’m 49-70...” 

Zenith dragged a sleeve across his 
burning eyes as he bore down on the 
sending key, desperately handing him- 
self as he answered... “49-73 Azimuth 
.. . Found Suderoff and Striker... 
All touched by Oornites . . . Gun like 
Hades over here... Still fighting... 
Look out for—” 

Sybil Striker was clawing him away 
from the tele-rad key. The red mist 
thickened before his hot eyes. 

“So you picked up Mate Yates!” 
Sybil wept. ‘So she’s gunning over 
here is she? She'll never get here in 
in time. It’s too late—too late, By 
Venus, you are mine, Zenith!” 





A still, small voice shrieked afar in 
Zenith’s fevered brain. That. still, 
small voice was growing farther. He 
reeled toward Sybil, husked his hun- 
ger as he crushed her in his arms. 


“Sybil! You're wonderful—love- 
lier than I ever thought! But we'll 
never forgive ourselves, Striker—” 


the last throb of sanity added that “—if 
we ever come out of it we'll never for- 
give ourselves.” 

“If we ever come out of it!” she 
echoed wildly. Her hands were strok- 
ing his face, her body swaying in his 
arms. He bent lower over her, dragged 
her toward a berth. Her kisses bathed 
him in ambrosial delight. 

He was sinking down, babbling a 
frenzy of love phrases when a curdled 
snarl from the air-lock brought him 
raging around. Suderoff had revived! 
He was lurching out of the air-lock’s 
inner door, coming with flailing arms 
over the deck of the control room. 
Death was in Suderoff’s mad eyes, and 
red death was in Zenith Rand’s eyes as 
with a bestial roar he flung himself on 
Suderoff. 

The mad scientist went down. Zen- 
ith’s fingers sank with crazed strength 
into the black, pulsing throat. He knew 
that he was going to kill Suderoff in 
cold blood, and he wanted to do it. 

Suderoff’s tongue swelled out of 
writhing, swollen lips. The red eyes 
rolled back. Death was in Suderoff’s 
face and then—a symphonic thunder- 
ing from afar. A cold wave rushed 
through Zenith’s brain. 

Sandra’s ship! That thunder was the 
Juno-8 gunning into the azimuth he 
had coded! His fingers jerked away 
from Suderoff’s throat. He backed 
off Suderoff’s body in horror. 

“Sandra!” he shouted. “Sandra’s 
coming!” 

He heard a maddened scream from 
Sybil Striker, He whirled to meet her, 
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but as he whirled he felt the barrel of 
his blast gun smash down on his skull. 
Reeling darkness swam over him, 
swallowed him, as he went down. 


CHAPTER IV 
VALKYRS’ DUEL 


ENITH’S eyes opened 
stickily. He was bound 
hand and foot with light 
vacuum tow cables, lying 
on the control room deck 

: of the Phobos-60. His 
madness had almost passed. He had a 
terrifying memory of it at its crisis— 
when he had almost murdered Suder- 
off. That blow from behind, conking 
him dead to the world, had cleared his 
brain of the Oornite spell at least. 

What remained of his phobia was a 

fixation for Sandra whose ship he had 

heard roaring in the distance before 
he went down. 

He struggled over to his side, looked 
around groggily. The Phobos-6o had 
projected. He could hear the drum- 
ming rumble of acceleration batteries, 
gunned to vacuum speed. They must 
be miles up from the lithosphere of 
Oorn, out of danger of the star-world 
demons anyway. 

His vision cleared as he shook his 
aching head. Sybil Striker was at the 
controls. The mad Valkyr’s dark head 
was bare, her face a Borgian mask of 
vicious mania, murderous intent. Sud- 
eroff was nowhere to be seen. 

Zenith sucked his lungs full of oxy- 
gen streaming from the air generators 
in the sealed control room. 

“Striker!” he called hoarsely. 
“Where’s Suderoff—Sandra? What 
are you trying to do anyway?” 

Her wild eyes gloomed around at 
him from the neck-tree of the recoil 
chair. 

“So you finally came to from that 
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leve tap I gave you?” her voice was a 
harsh sneer. 

“Yes—I’ve come to in more ways 
than one, Striker,’’ Zenith cried. “That 
love tap of yours cleared my head of 
the Oornite’s spell.” 

Sybil Striker sniffed, “You've still 
got it, but the fixation is Sandra now. 
Mars damn her, she had to show up 
after you coded her azimuth. But she'll 
never get you. I shoved Suderoff out 
the air-lock after I conked you. Then 
I projected before Sandra could reach 
us. Oh, I fooled her all right. I tele- 
raded her to tarmac and pick up Sud- 
eroff. Made believe it was you sending 
—said you were recovering from the 
Oornite madness—were taking me to 
Great Terra to a medico!”’ She laughed 
crazily, “Oh, we’re going somewhere 
all right, Zenith dear—but not to Great 
Terra. When I know we’ve ditched 
Sandra J’ll land somewhere on Oorn— 
see that you get a real dose of the 
psycho.” 

Zenith choked as he tried to sit up, 
writhing in his bonds, ““You mean you 
left Sandra alone with Suderoff in his 
condition. God—you are mad! But 
you'll never get away with it, Striker. 
Sandra will find out —she’ll handle 
Suderoff—get the truth from him, fol- 
low us. She’ll board you in ether, Stri- 
ker, and tear your mad eyes out!” 

“Two can play at that game!” Sybil 
exulted. “But I’m counting on dear 
Suderoff to give Sandra plenty of trou- 
ble. Suderoff isn’t exactly particular 
where he gets satisfaction, you know 
—and Sandra is quite a sketch. I sup- 
pose Sir Virtue will agree to that!” 

Zenith gritted his teeth and closed 
his eyes to a wild vision of Sandra 
overpowered by Suderoff. But she 
knew what to expect and Suderoff was 
exhausted. Sandra could handle him— 
if the Oornites didn’t get her, too, 
when she tarmaced! 
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URSING in low, prayer- 
ful tones Zenith rolled over 
across the deck to the cen- 
ter beam that supported 
the great periscopical eye 
of the patrol ship. A huge, 

glassine globe reflecting a magnified 
view of the heavens above and below, 
all around the speeding ship. Procyon’s 
glaring, lime-white sphere stood out be- 
fore them. Below, the lithosphere of 
mighty Oorn showed like a vast fog 
bank, streaked with the prismed rays of 
the great sun-star. 

His heart leaped with hope as he 
saw a blue speck far behind, the tail 
flame of a speeding rocketeer. It must 
be the Juno-8! Yet Suderoff might be 
at the controls. Zenith’s every thought 
was a prayer for Sandra’s safety as he 
watched that arc of vitreous blue. It 
wasn’t growing larger —nor was it 
growing smaller. That ship was streak- 
ing after the Phobos-6o through the 
stratosphere of Oorn: Straight into the 
candent crater of Procyon the rocket- 
eers were droning like great bees in 
mating flight. 

The stentorian sputter of the tele-rad 
receiver brought Zenith writhing 
around. He saw Sybil Striker lurch 
over the gravity plates to the receiver, 
crouch there listening with a leering 
smile on her wantonly beautiful face. 

Sandra Yates was sending from the 
Juno-8! Zenith wanted to cheer as he 
decoded the signals: 

“Striker, if you don’t tarmac I’ll de- 
tonate you... Have Suderoff tied up 
... Suderoff raved out the whole story 
—how you threw him out after you 
conked Zenith... You’re mad, Striker 
... don’t know what you’re doing—but 
so am I now, and I do know!” 

The receiver blacked out in silence. 
Sybil chuckled like a gloating witch as 
she locked the controls and plied the 
sending key with vicious emphasis: 
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“You don’t dare detonate me with 
Mate Rand aboard ... Mate Rand is 
where he’ll keep until I’m ready for 
him... You'll get no help from Mate 
Rand... Keep your distance, Yates, or 
I’ll detonate you... never miss you and 
Suderoff . . . The Oornites got me, 
Yates, but I’m not sorry .. . always did 
want Zenith ... if it hadn’t been for 
you he might have been Mate Striker!” 

Zenith held his breath as blue sparks 
crackled from the receiver cathodes, 
Sandra was answering and what an 
answer ! 

“Tl fight it out with you, Striker. 
You have the advantage. I don’t dare 
detonate you with Zenith aboard... 
Give you a chance to get rid of me, 
and Suderoff doesn’t seem to count in 
your fixation.” 

Sybil Striker seemed undecided. Her 
eyes rolled wildly to the detonator 
rangers alongside the pilot’s recoil 
chair. 

“Don’t fight her!” Zenith groaned. 
“You'll wreck all of us, Striker. Great 
Universe, are you never coming to 
your senses?” 

But his plea had a reverse effect on 
the Valkyr’s perverted reason. Vi- 
ciously she jabbed the sending key: 

“We'll fight it out, Yates... I want 
you out of the way so Zenith’s fixation 
will change the next time I get him 
psychoed by the Oornites. He didn’t 
get enough the first time... Too bad 
you aren’t here, Yates .. . don’t know 
what you are missing. Now let’s see 
you fan a detonator! I’m gunning to 
burn you down and it’s a thousand 
kilos to tarmac on Oorn... Remember 
the war-cry of the Valkyrs—‘We dite 
to win’ !’’ 

Zenith, who-had read each cipher of 
her sending from where he lay beneath 
the scope eye, clenched his teeth to 
stem a torrent of abuse. Striker’s mad 
brain had twisted the motto of the 
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Valkyr’s as she could have twisted that 
of the Vigilantes—“The cause before 


the man.” 
ih me blast your queen val- 
kyr out of the sky!” 

“It’s murder, Striker, and you know 
it,” Zenith ground out, struggling 
mightily, but futilely, to break free of 
his bonds. 

But the Phobos-6o was already roar- 
ing around with blustering starboard 
jets. Sybil Striker drove as madly as 
she wooed. Arcs of red flame bel- 
lowed from ,the detonators as she 
played the rangers in a warming vol- 
ley. Death was riding there with 
Zenith—death for Sandra from the de- 
tonators of his own ship! 

He threw his strength once more 
against the pliant tow cables that bound 
him, then subsided, with eyes glued in 
aching suspense to the conning eye 
that mirrored the flight of the Juno-é. 

Sybil Striker was gunning Zenith’s 
ship straight toward Sandra. The 
Juno-8 seemed to leap at them like a 
ray of light as the rocketeers converged 
at ether speed. Sandra’s detonators 
blazed in crimson splashes as she tried 
her rangers. But the Juno-8 looked 
doomed. Sybil drove like a berserk 
Aphrodite in a chariot of fire. Zenith 
groarted as it seemed that Sybil’s flay- 
ing volley must melt the Juno-8 to a 
mass of hurtling, meteoric metal. Then 
Sandra’s ship was diving like a plum- 
met out of range. 


E saw Sybil leap back to 
the control chair. She 
whirled to him, her lips 
curling derisively, “Watch 


“Great work, Sandra!” Zenith 
cheered. 
“By Venus, she'll not trick me 


again!’ Sybil raged as she kicked in 
the spinner batteries. The Phobos-60 
spiraled over and down after the fall- 


ing streak that was all they could see 
of the Juno-8, 

Zenith’s heart sank like lead as he 
saw the Juno-§ looming up again to 
cross the orange-red fan of Sybil’s de- 
tonators. 

“Reverse her!” Zenith yelled at the 
conning eye as if that image in the 
reflector could hear him. “Gun your 
starboard brakes! You’re headed for 
Hades if you don’t. Great Universe, 
look at that!” 

Almost as if Sandra had heard him 
the Juno-8 belched a blue cyclone of 
reaction power from her forward brak- 
ing tubes. As Striker roared into range 
the Juno-8 backed and zoomed like a 
monster dragon fly dodging a bird of 
prey. 

As the Phobos-60 thundered past, 
the Juno-8’s detonators lashed out a 
long, single sword of incinerating 
flame. Striker screamed like a trapped 
lioness as a grinding shock dragged 
at the tail of the Phobos-6o. Sandra 
had made a hit! A daring, skillful hit. 
She had crippled the Phobos-6o—gored 
a cindered gash through the main ac- 
celeration tubes at the tail. 

“She’s got us!” Zenith screeched in 
holy glee, writhing up from the deck 
like a great, wounded caterpillar, 
watching the darting image of the 
Juno-8, that looked like a great fish 
swimming in the globe of the scope eye. 

“Not yet!” Sybil snarled as she 
played the steering batteries into roar- 
ing lunge at the Juno-8, a last desperate 
attempt to blast the enemy her madness 
conjured. 

But Sandra was not to be caught by 
the reckless maneuver. The Juno-8 
thundered off like a streaking meteor 
and circled widely around the crippled 
ship. Again and again Sybil fought 
the controls to build up acceleration 
with various battery combinations. But 
the Phobos-60 was a broken-winged 
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dragon. ‘All she could do was maneuver 
up and down and around like a wind- 
blown shuttlecock. 


3 ELOW them the misty li- 
thosphere of Oorn was 
growing more definite in 
| its contours of weird, deep 
7 valleys, black plateaus. 
The Phobos-6o was losing 
altitude steadily. Sybil Striker bent 
grimly over the controls. She said 
nothing, yet Zenith divined her intent. 
Beaten in the Valkyr duel, she intended 
to land. She knew more about the 
lithosphere of Oorn than Sandra. She’d 
land and carry him to one of those 
caves she had mentioned as an ideal 
love-nest! ‘An Oornite maddened Val- 
kyr playing the cave man lover of an 
ancient age. 

High overhead the Juno-8 followed 
leisurely in thundering circles. Sandra 
was keeping a cautious distance, feeling 
out Striker’s next move. 

“You're whipped worse than fair, 
Striker,” Zenith called. “For God’s 
sake, surrender and let Sandra take 
you back to Great Terra with Suderoff. 
You can’t leave me tied this way, and 
as soon as I get loose, I'll get you if 
Sandra doesn’t.” 

But Sybil didn’t seem to hear. She 
was studying the lithosphere with des- 
perate intentness, as she thundered 
down over steady suspension jets. She 
seemed to see what she was looking for 
down there in the wilds of the moon- 
world. With an exultant cry she 
swung on Zenith. 

“I’m not whipped yet! That’s cave 
country we’re tarmacing in. I'll hide 
you in the caves of Oorn. Sandra can 
never find us!” 

The Juno-8 hung sixty kilometers 
or more above them when Zenith heard 
the whistle of Oorn’s dense atmosphere 
as it rushed over the stabilizing fins. 





Sybil Striker would tarmac all right 
before Sandra could catch her. San- 
dra didn’t dare come near the detona- 
tors. She’d have to wait until Sybil 
left the ship before she closed in. The 
mad Valkyr might easily lose herself 
and him in the trackless fairyland of 
the moon-world. Sybil voiced his de- 
spairing thought as she called back: 

“Tl see that you get plenty of the 
Oornite angel eye after we lose Yates!” 

“You can’t stop me from taking a 
death look into those Oornite eyes!” 
Zenith flung back. 

“Oh, yes I can, Adonis! I'll blind- 
fold you. And when the Oornites fly 
down I'll give you just a wink of the 
evileye. After that you'll forget there 
ever was a Mate Yates.” 

But it was Zenith who wasn’t listen- 
ing now. He was staring in awe at 
the wondrous lithosphere of Qorn 
shooting up at them as Sybil dropped 
down at reckless speed. A sea of glit- 
tering shapes billowed up from the 
blue-white welter of Titania flowers in 
the winding valleys. Oornites! The 
angels of Oorn were in flight by thou- 
sands—wafting up to meet them in 
stately legions of swift transfiguring, 
iridescent bodies. 


YBIL’S voice choked off in 
Valkyr curses as she saw 
the shimmering host in 
flight to meet the sinking 
Phobos-60. She fired a 
double broadside of de- 
Wheeling arcs of withering 
flame roared from the turrets of the 
crippled ship. But the Oornites were 
coming on fearlessly, with characteris- 
tic indifference to destruction. They 
were flying up as if to join them in a 
thrilling aerial game which they had 
watched all through the duel of the 
Valkyrs in the upper air strata. 
Frantically Sybil strafed the glitters 





tonators. 
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ing legions as they closed in from be- 
low. Hundreds of the fragile forms 
were blasted to bits or consumed in 
whiffs of ashy smoke. Yet the Oorn- 
ites were undaunted. Never had Zen- 
ith seen so many of them. They seemed 
to sense the drama of that battle in the 
sky. The carnage wrought by the de- 
tonators and the suspension jets could 
not deter them. In apparently undim- 
inished numbers they swarmed up and 
around the ship. 

Zenith closed his eyes as he saw a 
seething mass of ethereal faces loom- 
ing up in the conning reflector. The 
Oornites were literally covering the 
ship. They glided under the angle of 
the detonator blasts, alighted on every 
unprotected superstructure. They were 
staring in at every port pane with their 
terrible eyes. 

Sybil Striker screamed her rage. But 
she retained the presence of mind to 
hide her eyes from the ghostly visages 
that thronged the port panes and view- 
scopes. She was watching the earth- 
indicator to gauge her landing jets. 

A volcanic rumble of displaced li- 
thosphere as the underjets struck mat- 
ter. A bumping, stunning shock, and 
the Phobos-6o0 came to rest. 

Far overhead Zenith heard the dron- 
ing of Sandra’s ship as she spiraled 
down to close with Striker. If she could 
get there in time! 

Zenith’s eyes were tight-shut against 
the terror that was looking into the 
ship through every bull’s eye when he 
felt Sybil Striker’s hands on him. She 
didn’t untie him, not even his legs. She 
knew better than that despite the blind 
amuck that possessed her. She dragged 
him bodily to the air-lock, her head 
bent low to avoid the deadly stare of 
the Oornites. 

With Amazon strength, augmented 
by her madness, Sybil Striker flung 
open the airlock hatches, hauled Zenith 





out upon the odorous soils of Oorn. 
Zenith heard his blast gun roaring in 
her free hand as she fought her way 
clear of the ship, snaking her prisoner 
with her as she went. 

She hadn’t counted on such interfer- 
ence from the Oornites. Zenith clung 
grimly to a desperate hope. Sybil would 
have to take the first cave-shelter she 
found to escape the rabid death threat 
in the eyes of the Oornites that 
thronged about them. No Terran 
could long escape the strange stupor 
that preceded the psycho death in that 
shrieking, wailing host of aliens. 

He heard the thunder of Sandra’s 
suspension salvos above the wailing 
song of the Oornites. The Juno-8 was 
landing not far away. If Sandra could 
escape the Oornite spell—catch Sybil 
Striker before she got too far away! 

Through half-closed lids Zenith 
looked cautiously ahead, through the 
swaying, phantom feet of the Oornites 
that closed incessantly in as fast as 
Sybil blasted them away. He saw the 
shadowy maw of a cave behind a 
bearding fringe of purple mosses, soft 
as fairy filaments. 


CHAPTER V 
MOON DREAM’S END 


FE heard her panting and 
gasping, as she dragged 
him into the cave, fighting 
the crushing gravitation 
that made her rough- 
handling of Zenith a su- 
per-human feat even for an Amazon 
Valkyr. Only a mad woman could 
have done it. 

There was another reason why she 
sought the shelter of the first cave she 
found. She wasn’t using the blast gun 
toward the last. That blast gun was 
empty! She'd have to get a recharge 
of pyradine from his belt. 
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Then the musky, damp shadows of 
the cave closed over them. The titter- 
ing calls of the Oornites died away be- 
hind. As Sybil had said, the Oornites 
wotld not follow them into the caves. 
Some inexplicable superstition of these 
alien super minds. 

They were safe from the Oornites 
for the present, but they hadn’t gone 
far enough to elude Sandra! Zenith 
based his hope on that. Sandra had 
landed. She would fight her way 
through the Oornites and stop Striker 
before she could carry out her diaboli- 
cal plan of subjecting him to the Oorn- 
ite spell. 

“Give up, Striker!’ Zenith begged. 
“Mate Yates will kill you.” 

But Sybil was wild-eyed, maunder- 
ing a crazed jargon, as she threw out 
the charging chamber of the empty 
blast gun. 

“Wait till I get a recharge for this 
spray gun!” she shrieked. “PN kill 
Yates when she shows up in the cave. 
Turn over and let me at those pyradine 
cases in your belt. Turn over, I say.” 

But Zenith whirled over on his face, 
lying flat on the pyradine cases at the 
front of his harness. He lay limply, 
with all the dead weight of inert flesh, 


immeasurably added to by the heavy 
gravity of Oorn. 

Striker was weeping in rage as she 
clawed at him, flopped down on his 
back, strove to wrestle him off the py- 
radine reloads. She got him halfway 
up, then he spun himself against her, 
knocked her away, threw himself again 
to his face. Sybil was on him again 
like a she-panther. He bowed himself, 
writhing and thumping about like a 
great snake. 

“Zenith! Zenith!” 

It was Sandra Yates’ ringing shout 
at the mouth of the cave. She was 
coming in—coming for blood, like a 
jealous Juno. 

“Quick, Sandra!’ Zenith panted. 
“Striker’s got my blast gun, but it’s 
empty. I’m keeping her from getting a 
reload from my belt, but I can’t last 
long.” 

“Square off, Striker! I’m coming!” 
Sandra’s voice rang in the cavern 
vaults like the challenging lance of a 
knight-errant on a castle bell. 

Sybil leaped away from Zenith, 
brandishing the clubbed blast gun. Zen- 
ith saw the gleaming, bright foam hair 
of Sandra Yates in the white light of 
Procyon, beaming through the cave. 
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Her golden shoulders were hunched in 
the battle crouch of the Valkyrs; her 
goddess face set like glowing marble. 

Striker lunged at her with the 
clubbed blast gun. Sandra caught it 
in quick, strong hands. An instant they 
struggled, and then the blast gun was 
flung away. Like two damningly 
beautiful she-devils, the Valkyrs closed 
in furious fray, while Zenith bellowed 
encouragement to Sandra that he 
couldn’t hear. 


ANLIKE, they fought, 
with naked fists and strain- 
ing, sweating thews. Nor- 
mally well-matched—these 
splendid specimens of fif- 
tieth century woman— 

yet Sandra was fresh and Sybil almost 

exhausted, her madness burning out in 

a sobbing, futile frenzy. 

Sybil’s raven head bent suddenly 
back as Sandra’s white arms crushed 
around the small of the mad Valkyr’s 
spine. Sandra’s gleaming blonde hair 
flowed over the jet blackness of Sybil’s 
tousled, mop. Backward, steadily 
backward Sandra bore the struggling 
Valkyr. Suddenly, she freed Sybil, 
and as‘the girl reeled back, her fists 





lashed out. With a low moan Sybil 
crumpled to her knees. In a flash 
Sandra was on her, smashing her flat, 
tearing away her harness, tying her 
hands and feet. 

“What a fight!” Zenith exulted as 
Sandra ran to release her mate. 

As the cables came loose under San- 
dra’s_ swift, strong hands, Zenith 
lurched to his feet, snatched up his 
blast gun, reloaded it. Then he was 
crushing Sandra in his arms, bruising 
his lips in her cool, fragrant hair. 

“Zenith!” Sandra whispered. “Are 
you all right? Did she—?” 

“Of course I’m all right! Not even 
a mad Valkyr can cave-man me.” His 
voice broke a little. “That is, I thought 
I was all right until I saw you, my 
beautiful mate. I’m afraid you'll have 
to get a wink of Oornite evil eye be- 
fore—” 

“T—don’t—need— it,” Sandra’s low 
voice trembled. 

Sybil Striker’s reviving struggles as 
she writhed about recalled them to the 
exigencies of the present, the waiting 
throngs of Oornites waiting without, 
and the gantlet of psycho death to be 
run before they reached the Juno-8. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Recompense 


“Stone walls do not a prison make— 


nor tron bars a cage.” 


A short, short with a surprise ending 


By ROYBERT DE GRASSE 


ER cell door opened and 
shut with a metallic rattle, 
like a mailed soldier falling 
in death. 

On a cot within she sat 
reading. She looked up 
from her book, and then bent her head 
again. Her glance was an expression of 
indifference. The interruption annoyed 
her, but did not arouse her anger. 

The woman who had entered did not 
know what to do or what to say. She 
stood there awkwardly, and shifted her 
littie Bible from one hand to the other. 
She was a neat, unoffending person who 
wished to appear friendly. It was very 
hot without. She had walked quickly, 
and beads of sweat stood on her upper 
lip and made a shiny mark around her 
nostrils. Yet, in the gloom of that ceil, 
with its silent prisoner, she shivered. It 
was evident that her cheerful manner 
was forced. She moved forward, smil- 
ing. 

Putting down her book, the woman 
on the cot turned her mild eyes to the 
visitor. 

“Well,” she said, “what do you 
want?” 

The woman with the Bible spoke in 
stippressed tones, as though she had long 
been accustomed to conversing within 
those grim walls. 

“I am here to bring you comfort, 
peace of mind,” she murmured, and sat 
beside the woman on the cot, attempting 
to take one of the prisoner’s hands that 
lay so relaxed on the book in her lap. 
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The prisoner got up and stretched, 
holding the book. 

“T am very comfortable,” she said. 
“In fact, I don’t remember ever being so 
comfortable in all my life. And as for 
peace of mind! What could be more 
peaceful than the quiet within these 
walls? What could be more restful than 
this grayness drifting in like twilight 
after a day of toil? And who could en- 
tertain me better than—myself ?” 

The visitor looked surprised. She did 
not say anything. She was confused 
and began to turn the leaves of her 
Bible, hunting for some verse to fit the 
occasion. 

Amused, the prisoner walked back 
and forth, slowly, her head, with its 
closely cropped hair, held high and her 
shoulders thrown back; but she moved 
in a daze, as one who had come to life 
within a tomb and had not yet realized 
she lay buried. She was not pretty. 
Her dull, rather thin, face was marked 
with fine wrinkles that seemed to have 
been there a long time in spite of her 
youth. Her scantily lashed eyes, light 
gray, expressionless, were bloodshot, as 
if she had strained them by staring 
straight ahead for many days and 
nights. 

Presently she sat down on the cot and 
looked at the visitor steadily. 

“T won’t say you have come here out 
of curiosity. You would protest. But I 
will say it is the morbid desire of a 
woman whose emotions, passions, have 
been stifled and must have an outlet, 
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Please, don’t argue with me,” as the visi- 
tor made a gesture of self-defense. “I 
know, because, if I had not committed a 
—crime, I would probably be doing the 
same thing myself!” 

She drew closer, almost confiden- 
tially. 

“You came here to comfort me, and 
you have disturbed my peace of mind so 
I am going to live over all that which 
was done months ago, and, to show you 
how much I appreciate your kind intent, 
I am going to make you live it with me, 
for a few moments.” 

She clasped her hands loosely and 
leaned forward, her elbows on her 
knees. 

The visitor drew back and would have 
risen, but the expression on that pale, 
tortured face before her fascinated her 
and held her with a grip more powerful 
than iron hands, The prison air was 
earthy with the chill sweat that oozed 
from the stones. ‘A sound of hysterical 
weeping came to them once in a while, 
as though someone made an effort to 
stifle grief which could not be con- 
quered. 


ALF a year ago,” said the 
prisoner, “my face was 
pink and white, soft, sweet 


to kiss. My eyes were 
bright; intense love made 


them wistful. Happiness 


drove away the sadness and twinkled 
there instead. My hair was silken, per- 
fumed, piled high, and clinging in curls 
across my forehead. You see me now 
—freckled, sallow, eyes washed with 
tears and dried with pain. And my hair 
—ty rusty, clipped hair!’ 

She wrenched her fingers apart and 
drove one clinched fist into the palm of 
the other hand. 

“And it wasallasham. I wasa walk- 
ing advertisement for expensive face 
creams, powder and rouge. Most of my 


hair lay in the drawer, braided and 
curled, ready to pin in place. With all 
this paraphernalia on, I was very attrac- 
tive; without it, I was much the same 
person you see now—drab, character- 
less, spiritless. I thought it was a great 
joke on my friends, and often wondered 
what expressions would cross their 
faces if they could only see me?” 

She laughed without smiling. 

“But when I loved, and was loved, I 
began to suffer for my deception. Every 
time I caught a. glimpse of myself in the 
mirror, so pretty, so exquisitely dainty, 
I shuddered. I could not deceive my- 
self. I tried to think what my sweet- 


heart would do when he saw meat night, 


my face smeared with cold cream and 
my hair wadded up on its curlers, and 
the most of it on the dressing-table. 
And in the morning it would be worse. 
You,” glancing at the visitor with criti- 
cal eyes, “cannot imagine the agony my 
thoughts cost me. These bars separat- 
ing me from the world without are not 
so relentless as those invisible bars that 
stood between me and the man I loved. 

“Many times I tried to tell him what 
distressed me, but I was vain, and he 
was one to whom physical charms meant 
a great deal. Finally, the week before 
we were to be married, I decided to kill 
myself. Although I was dreadfully 
afraid of firearms, I stole father’s pistol 
from his desk and carried it to my room, 
where I made all preparations for death. 


Then I began, vaguely, to picture myself 


in the coffin, and I realized that even in 
death there was no way out, for the cor- 
oner would have me ‘natural,’ and I 
would lie stiffly, uglier still, for my lover 
to gaze upon, repelled, before the lid was 
shut mercifully down. He would live 
on, disillusioned, and my sacrifice would 
be useless. The disappointment was 
sickening. 

“The next day I hit upon the plan of 
running away, and decided to replace 
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the pistol in father’s desk before he 
should miss it. JI hid it in my dress and 
hurried down the stairs. As Iwas about 
to enter the room, my lover leaped from 
behind the door and caught me in his 
arms. I remember kissing him repeat- 
edly, ina frenzy. And then,” sighing, 
“while he held me in his arms, I pressed 
the pistol against his stomach—and 
pulled the trigger.” 

The visitor gave a little shriek and 
leaped to her feet, but the prisoner 
caught her dress and held her. 

“Wait. Listen to the rest of it. The 
recoil knocked the pistol out of my hand, 
and it fell to the floor with him. I tried 
to get it. They got me first. I really 
meant to kill myself. It wouldn’t make 
any difference what the coroner did to 
me after that.” 

She stopped’speaking, panting a little, 
and the visitor backed toward the cell 
door. They heard the leaden rattle of 
keys and the soft tread of the guard in 
the iron corridor. 


The prisoner sighed again. 

‘Isn't it odd how things adjust them- 
selves?” 

“Of course, you don’t understand,” 
she said turning her back on the visitor 
and walking to the high, barred window. 

The visitor stood by the cell door. 
She was ghastly, and in the gloom her 
pallid features and shrunken frame ap- 
peared more grotesque, so even the neat 
dress and tiny chapeau did not disguise 
her unattractiveness. 

“You are mistaken, I do under- 
stand,” she answered, her voice so tense 
it trembled. “I, too, wore my disguise ; 
but J married him, and, after days of 
humiliation, I lost him to—you! After 
that it didn’t matter what I looked like.’’ 

The cell door opened and shut again 
with a groan that was like a rasping sob. 

The prisoner’s hands gripped the cell 
bars, until far down the corridor the 
visitor’s steps could no longer be heard. 
Then with a wan smile she returned to 
her reading. 





Presidential Preferenees 


RESIDENT FRANKLIN DEL- 

ANO ROOSEVELT recently 
spent part of his vacation in Canada 
and in Canadian fishing waters. Just 
off Yarmouth and the Lakeside Inn, 
reached by superb motor highways; 
and at Campobello Island, near St. 
Andrews, N. B., and the Algonquin 
Hotel; and finally at Quebec—making 
an address of welcome on Dufferin 
Terrace at the Chateau Frontenac. 
Following the talk, the President made 


a motor tour of “America’s only walled 
city.” 

Following the rush of Americans by 
motor car to eastern Canada, it is re- 
ported that many thousands from the 
Dominion are visiting the United 
States. Travel does make for pros- 
perity and better international feeling; 
just as the Canadian Pacific steamers 
are carrying passengers and “good 
will” to faraway China and the vast 
Orient. 





Last 


The Viking’s 


Ride 


Stalwart Vikings turn their hardy craft 
westward in a saga of the North Sea and Alfred the Great 


By H. M. OWEN 


QO!” Eight hundred deep 

Norse voices thundered 

the answer. Eight hun- 

dred winter cloaks were 

flung back and eight hun- 

dred long-swords flashed 
red in the firelight. From the Thing- 
mound’s summit big Jarl Hakonsson 
Ironbeard peered up at the night 
stars and then back ‘into the sea of 
blond faces. 

“And shall we,’ he went on, 
opening and shutting his huge 
hands, hands in which he could 
crack a horseshoe, “fade away under 
our sooty rafters when we can hear 
the Hammer God riding in the 
clouds? Shall we sit in our hearth 
corners and die like herrings when 
we have feet for the deck and hands 
for the hilt? Are we Thor’s men or 
mice?” 

Another rumble drifted upward 
but Jarl shoved up his great tree- 
trunk of an arm and the rumble 
died. 

“Last year we tried everything,” 
he reminded grimly. “We worked 
hard at the sowing. We sacrificed 
to Frey for a good harvest. We 
ground powder from flint Thor-ham- 
mers and mixed it in our cattle- 
fodder. But for what good? Our 
grass and grain crops were hardly 
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worth the reaping and when fodder 
gave out our cattle died. Then at 
last we sent Horda Kari and the 
two Dradbardi brothers with an ap- 
peal for help to King Fairhair and 
the word came through that our dis- 
trict was not the only one in need 
this winter and that we should have 
to fill our own mouths. Somehow 
we lived and now it is almost spring 
again; but another such winter—” 

An involuntary shudder ran 
through the clumps of tall, cloaked 
farmers. Every year had found the 
stony Norse soil a little less eager 
to yield. Every winter the north 
wind had howled more dismally, the 
numbing cold had piercéd deeper 
and the grain supply had been more 
meager. If the people of the district 
were to live on at all it was clear 
that new paths would have to be 
trod. Hence the Thing-summons 
had passed from winter-house to 
winter-house and by the fifth day 
the district’s free men had assembled. 

“If some of us must end our 
days,” Jarl Ironbeard continued, “‘is 
there no better way to go than by 
starvation? Listen on. Far to the 
south, in that Other World of which 
the traders tell there is a land bet- 
ter than our Northland; a land of 
broad green meadows and farms 
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and fat cattle; a land of which most 
of us have heard but which few of 
us have seen: Engle-land. 

“The men are offsprings of our 
own North stock but offsprings who 
have forgotten Thor and become as 
women, no longer able to pull the 
oar and cleave the buckler. Such a 
nithing country is bound to fall and 
this one falls even now, for men say 
that already the ravens of Denmark 
have invaded and conquered until 
now only the southernmost snout of 
the island is held by its native Sax- 
ons. That part is any man’s for the 
taking. 

“Here then is my scheme; the 
scheme for the revealing of which I 
summoned this Thing-meeting. After 
the spring-planting let us build ships 
and paint shields and dress for war. 
Let us leave a third of our men be- 
hind to guard the women and chil- 
dren and thrall-folks and then shove 
off ship and take the Viking Trail. 
Let us sail down the Middle Pass- 
age to this Engle-land, drop anchor, 
roll back the Saxons and take land. 
Then we can send for our home 
folks and live in happiness and 
plenty.” 


RONBEARD bent his 
blond head and touched 
the tiny silver Thor-ham- 
mer that hung round his 

4 neck. 

“Thor will be with us,” 

he concluded fondly, “and strengthen 
our arms. It is the only way for 
Northmen. I have spoken.” 

Jar] Ironbeard had scarcely sat 
down when it became clear that he 
had deeply impressed his fellow- 
Northmen. An approving murmur 
spread from group to group, swords 
began to clang on shield-bosses and 
everywhere influential men were 





leaping to their feet and pledging 
themselves with every force at their 
command. 

“Count my shield in your wall, 
Jarl!” cried crimson-cloaked Olaf 
Arneson as he arose from among his 
cheering myrmidons, “Bifrosta vil- 
lage is yours to the last arrow!” 

“And Guloar!”’ shouted big Ketil 
Stallari. ‘To the last rank!” 

But then old Finn the Hersir whc 
presided at the meeting stood up and 
called for order. 

“Wait!” he admonished gravely. 
“The jarl’s plan is good but this 
is a free Thing-meeting and all 
must have their say. If any land- 
holding freemen here likes not the 
plan he may now speak.” 

Finn the Hersir sat down and a 
few ells away another man lum- 
bered to his feet. 

“Sidroc the Dane,’ approved the 
hersir, ‘you have lived long in Nor- 
way and we count you as one of us. 
Speak.” 

Sidroc the Dane plucked off his 
bearskin cap and smoothed back his 
long, light hair. The freemen waited 
impatiently. 

“IT speak,” he began, slowly meas- 
uring out each word, “against the 
scheme of the jarl. We of Denmark 
know this Engle-land. We know 
that one rules there now called Al- 
fred of Wessex or Alfred the Great 
who may not easily be driven. He 
it was who checked my people from 
conquering the south parts of the 
island. We thought him a peaceful 
man of runes but some winters ago 
we heard how he drew sword and 
beat down Guthrum, who was one 
of my land’s greatest captains and 
who led many more dragon-ships 
than this poor district could hope to 
float. To go to Engle-land would 
be to hawk at an eagle—” 
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But the speaker got no further 
for a rising clamor of sword on 
shield drowned his voice. With one 
accord now the Norse were rushing 
upon Jarl Ironbeard, hailing him as 
Sea-king and raising him upon a 
shield. Utterly quashed but still a 
good loser the young Dane shrugged 
his shoulders, smiled and sat down. 

“Then it is decided,” concluded 
Finn the Hersir when the noise had 
died down. ‘After the spring sow- 
ing we shall take ship to Engle-land 
and the jarl himself shal] lead us. 
We shall find this Alfred, beat him 
down and teach his subjects to fear 
the raven of Odin and the chariot 
wheels of Thor. Will anyone talk 
further before the Thing disperses 
till tomorrow ?” 

The hersir re-seated himself and 
began gathering up his weapons. He 
expected nothing more for more 
would have seemed an anti-climax. 
According to all Norse parliamen- 
tary ethics there should be nothing 
now but the final weapon-flourish 
and dispersal. But the hersir be- 
came suddenly aware that the Thing 
was waiting in shocked, wide-eyed 
silence and that a voice was reach- 
ing his ears. 

“I warn you,” it rasped from 
somewhere. “I warn you. You Norse 
know nothing of our king and 
people. Only the Dane understands 
us. We are ready for such as you. 
If you set keel on Wessex shore 
we'll fight you point and edge, cut 
and thrust. We’ll chase you howl- 
ing back into your ships and ram 
you under water where none of your 
hollow, wooden-headed gods can save 
you. I have spoken!” 

The queerly imperious voice, clear 
but for a noticeable foreign accent 
eeased leaving dead silence. Near 
the field’s edge a young man stood, 


arms folded, belligerent chin marred 
by a deep blade-scar thrust for- 
ward, grey eyes menacing the whole 
assembly. And strangest of all was 
the close-cropped hair and the white 
vadmal dress of thraldom. 

For a moment the slave stood 
there, mocking smile still twitching 
on his lips. Then came a roar of 
resentment and everywhere freemen 
were bounding to their feet and 
clutching at him and the old hersir 
was waving his long arms as if try- 
ing to cast a spell. But all were 
too late. Suddenly the thrall swung 
round, dodged the grabbing hands, 
leaped through a bonfire, whisked 
past a knot of sleepy, crook-backed 
slaves and was clean away. There 
was a flash of white among the 
booths of the far-comers that bor- 
dered the field; a faint laugh; and 
the thrall was gone in the outer 
darkness. 





\JHE gloom of winter had 
mg } given way to a bright 
spring as tall Sidroc the 
4 Dane picked his way 
along the green shore- 
fringe that skirted the 
base of the fjord-cliff, a picture of 
clanking, eye-dazzling barbaric splen- 
dor. He had lain aside now the 
shirt and linen trousers of the 
Norse freeman and donned the blaz- 
ing panoply of war; long close- 
bound red breeches, glittering wing- 
plumed helmet, fluttering sky-blue 
war-cloak and polished brynja of 
chain mail that gleamed like ice in 
the morning sunlight. In his hand 
was his heavy battle-spear; at his 
side his long-sword “Viper” and on 
his back his great wood-and-hide 
shield bearing the Heroes of Val- 
halla in scarlet. 

Sidroc the Dane was dog-tired. 
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The war-eve feasting had lasted late 
into the night and then he had had 
to get up early to walk from his 
farmhouse to the fjord. He thought 
it over, therefore, and decided to 
find some quiet place and snatch a 
cat-nap before the fleet sailed. 

He rounded a projecting buttress 
of the cliff and spied the war-ships 
anchored along the shore; long and 
lean and painted; oars ready in the 
oarlocks and gangplanks down. He 
came abreast of the Serpent, the 
jarl’s big dragon-ship that was to 
lead the way to Engle-land and took 
time to admire the high gunwales 
and the neatly-fitted timbers. 

He saw, too, that there were but 
few shields along the painted gun- 
wale and realized that the morning 
was still quite young and that he 
was one of the first arrivals. 

He walked on, passing the other 
ships and the piles of personal be- 
longings already set by farm-hands 
upon the shore and saw his red 
bow-staff and recognized his own 
things. He passed the men of the 
ship-guard, still asleep in their 
leather bags beside the dead ashes 
of their night-fire and exchanged 
nods with Olaf Arneson and a knot 
of other early risers from Bifrosta 
village. A little further along the 
Dane found his way blocked by high 
stacks of supplies; bundles and bas- 
kets and barrels all waiting to be 
loaded aboard the bluff-bowed pro- 
vision ship Sea-mare. Just the place. 
place. 

Threading his way into the maze 
of stacks the Dane threw down his 
spear and shield, removed his hel- 
met, lay down with his head against 
a great wicker basket and yawned. 
He pulled his cloak over his head 
and yawned again; did some mental 
calculation and decided that he could 


sleep a full half-hour. It was warm 
under the cloak and Sidroc the Dane 
began to doze. He drowsed a mo- 
ment or two and then awoke with a 
start. He wondered vaguely why 
he had done this and concluded that 
he had had too much of Thorkel 
Skuma’s greasy horse-broth at the 
feast but then he recalled that 
horse-broth was sacred to Odin and 
tried to think of something else. 
Odd. He seemed to hear breathing 
beside his head. Probably imagina- 
tion. But no; he could hear it dis- 
tinctly: the long, steady breathing 
of the sleeper. Ah! Someone asleep 
on the other side of the basket. But 
then before he’d lain down why 
hadn’t he seen— 

Suddenly Sidroc the Dane leaped 
to his feet, drawing his sword with 
one hand and flinging back the 
wicker basket-lid with the other. 
Beaver skins! Useless on the voy- 
age. The Dane whistled pensively 
and began lifting the skins from the 
basket. Several layers and then 
boards. He removed the boards. 
Close-cropped light hair and then an 
upturned face with a sword-scarred 
chin and startled grey eyes. 


Y THOR’S gold _neck- 


ring!” ejaculated the 
warrior shaking his 
spear. “You! You slam 


us and our gods in open 
Thing-meeting, slave, and 
now you would stow aboard our 
fleet. What d’you say?” 

The thrall had thrust the surprise 
from his eyes and now looked mild- 
ly amused. 

“And now that you’ve found me, 
Dane, what'll you do?” he asked 
tranquilly. Sidroc glared. 

“Send for my farm-hands, slave, 
and have them turn you back to 
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your master for a reward: maybe 
one eyrir; maybe two aurar; maybe 
half a mark. It matters how far 
away your master lives.” 

“And then,” ruminated the thrall, 
“he’d beat me to death for escap- 
ing. Pleasant fellow, my master. 
You’d sell a man’s life for half a 
mark, Dane?” 

Sidroc shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders. 

“For less than that, slave,” he 
said. ‘Perhaps I’d like to kill you 
myself.” 

“‘H-m-m,” came the answer. “Then 
you’d pay twelve silver aurar for 
killing another man’s thrall. You 
could, though, run your’ sword 
through the basket and toss basket 
and all into the fjord.” 

“IT see you know our laws,” re- 
marked Sidroc gravely. 

“Fairly well, Dane. It’s nearly a 
year since I was captured by Styr- 
kar Redtooth in a ship-fight off the 
English coast.” 

“You know our laws and speech, 
Englishman. Have you learned the 
other things that make the north 
strong?” 

“T have learned the idrott of 
swordsmanship and that of bowman- 
ship besides many other idrottir; 
but I learned them in England. 
Now, Dane, I have a short-bladed 
handsax here and I sit upon a 


buckler. If you dare meet me I'll 
step out and fight you. A man 
might as well die fighting.” 

“Wait!” protested Sidroc. “I am 
armored.” 

“Pah! And when has armor 


stopped a true blow?” 

“Spoken like a man! But if we 
crossed blades you would die. Look, 
Englishman. You plan no harm to 
our ships?” 

“None, I but wanted to hide till 


the fleet reached England. It has 
been long since I saw my father’s 


face. I took long chances—” 
“You did,’ agreed Sidroc. ‘The 
chances of a fighting fool. But the 


gods love such. Have you any food, 
Englishman?” 

“Only water,” answered the thrall, 
his eyes widening in wonderment. 
“Why, Dane?” 

Sidroc brought hard bread and 
smoked meat from among the pro- 
visions. 

“Vm a fool,” he said. ‘‘A wiser 
man would have cut you down. Yet 
I let you go, for I hope some day 
to meet you in battle. Thor loves 
a man.” 

“And may I some day meet you,” 
answered the man with the war- 
scarred chin. 

He reached out a hard right hand 
and they gripped. 

Then the Dane replaced the boards 
and skins and shut down the lid. 


WITH this dart I give to 
Odin any foes who dare 
oppose us!” 

It was an early Satur- 
4 day morning, the day 
which the Norse called 
Laugardag or “‘bath-day.” Standing 
on the Serpent’s high quarterdeck, 
his golden scale-armor flashing in 
the sunlight and his scarlet war- 
cloak streaming in the salt sea 
breeze. Jarl Hakonsson Ironbeard 
threw back his arm and hurled the 
javelin. It soared for the sky, lev- 
elled off and swooped into the blue 
water within a few ells of the white 
cliff base. The jarl watched its 
flight from his position in the star- 
board bulwark. 

“Cursed white cliffs!” he reflected 
aloud. ‘‘Odin’s Midgard fortress 
could not be tighter barrier. I 
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thought to land at dawn but now we __ Illustration by 
must hug the coast for a harbor.” UCRSHTOE Ge vece 

“And then we’ll find the whole 
countryside levied and waiting. I 
saw beacons blazing last night.” 

The voice was that of Sidroc the 
Dane, who was tugging at the near- 
est larboard oar. 

“The landing-country was better 
north of the Thames-mouth, jarl,” 
he persisted dourly. “My own Danes 
conquered those parts. If we'd 















THE 


landed in the Danelaw they’d have 
given us land. Why spill blood for 
nothing?” 

Old Rurik the Swede, off oar-duty 
and trimming his nails with a dag- 
ger by the steering-oar raised his 
grey head. 

“Why beg land for which other 


Everywhere was 
deafening pande- 
monium. Men in 
black chain mail 

leaped aboard. 


\ 
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men have bled?” he growled. “If the 
Danes conquered the north surely we 
can have no trouble in conquering the 
south.” 

And Rurik’s head bobbed down 
again. The ship splashed on, her 
sky-blue and scarlet square-sail bel- 
lying and flapping, easing the work 
of the rowers at their long sweeps. 
The off-duty men lolled about in the 
“rooms” or spaces between the row- 
ers’ benches, all in full war-dress, 
cooking, cleaning their weapons cr 
amusing themselves by juggling 
short-sworas. One or two were 
asleep in the ship’s boats. Behind 
the Serpent scudded the other craft, 
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some large, some small but all gor- 
geously painted and be-sailed. 

And last of all wallowed the 
clumsy Sea-mare, carrying, among 
other things, a big wicker basket. 

As the morning wore on the fleet 
began to run into hard weather. The 
breeze stiffened and the ships’ bows 
began to tramp light billows. With 
startling suddenness the blue heav- 
ens became a coppery hue and then 
a sulky grey. But the English coast 
had been changing as well, the 
chalk-cliffs becoming every moment 
less formidable until presently the 
Serpent’s stem-man spotted an in- 
dentation ahead, an indentation that 
soon revealed itself as a little bay 
bordered by rich pastures and green, 
rolling downs. 

“We land here,’ announced the 
jarl. ‘See to the sail, Olaf.” 

He took the steering-oar from the 
hand of Eric Thorgrimm and 
yanked at the handle while the star- 
board oarsmen feathered their 
sweeps. One by one the ships 
rounded the chalky headland and 
rode into bay. Sea and sky were 
a grimy leaden color now, and the 
breeze was chilly. The jarl pulled 
his cloak around him and peered 
ahead. 

“Men drawn up,” he observed, in- 
dicating a line of kite-shaped shields 
on the far bay shore. 

The ships drove closer and the 
Vikings began taking up their weap- 
ons. 

“They seem well-armed churls,” 
continued Ironbeard. ‘All wear 
helmets and shirts of mail.” 

“They don’t outnumber us,” 
grunted Hafdan Hawkbeak, “and I 
mark they’re all afoot. But as for 
me, I care not. Last night I saw 
the Nonries in a dream and they 
gave us the victory.” 


YI LOOKS as if their 
hearts are elsewhere than 
here,” grinned Cuchullin 
the Irish, a thrall who 
posi Was regaining his free- 
—————— dom by pulling an oar 
with the expedition. “Mark how they 
draw back. Their Alfred can’t be 
with them.” 

There was indeed a look of rest- 
lessness, even panic in the English 
ranks. Knots of men seemed con- 
tinually trying to press to the rear 
in spite of their officers’ attempts 
to maintain the line. The English 
shield-wall looked decidedly ragged. 

But Jarl Ironbeard looked doubt- 
ful and peered at the landsmen sus- 
piciously. 

“Their panic looks feigned to me,” 
he said slowly. ‘““Mayhap they would 
draw us into an ambush. The old- 
est ruse in the world.” 

“Right, jarl!” cried Eric Thor- 
grimm suddenly. “I swore I saw 
a steel-gleam from the heights on 
their left!’’ 

Jarl Ironbeard jumped. 

“T knew it!” he snapped. “Har- 
ald, take your horn and summon 
the ship captains here at once. We'll 
take council before we drop scab- 
bard and step into any such bear’s 
mouth!” 

In the distance occasional flashes 
lit the black clouds and a rattling, 
tapping sound went along the ship’s 
length. 

“Hailstones!”’ muttered old Har- 
ald Warfang. “By all the gods! 
What omen can that bring?’ 

He took his curved war-horn and 
blew several ringing blasts. Move- 
ments were seen on the other ships 
and presently small boats came down 
over their sides. Ketil Stallari of 
the ‘‘Bison-ox” was first to step on 
board. 
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“What now, jarl?’ he demanded, 
his gruff voice cleaving the breeze. 
“Why the delay? My men are not 
to be restrained!” 

“My fellows gnaw their shield- 
rims!” reinforced Sturla Blood- 
spear of the “Reindeer.” ‘Yon foe 
will break before we put shaft 
among them!” 

The Serpent, still driving in, 
grounded with a _ shock. Spray 
dashed over the side. Her fighting- 
men clanged sword on shield-boss 
and strained for the word to be 
over the bulwarks. 

And then the long-threatening 
skies broke. Abruptly the hail in- 
creased and the very universe 
seemed swallowed in a black night 
pierced only by tongues of jagged 
lightning and claps of rock-shaking 
thunder. No orders could be heard; 
ho discipline maintained. Wilder 
spirits everywhere were hurling 
themselves into the sea; half wad- 
ing, half swimming to the shore. 
To these men the roaring thunder 
was the rumble of their War God’s 
chariot wheels and the peals were 
the crashing of his mighty battle- 
hammer. Why should they delay 
when all Valhalla was cheering them 
to victory? 

Even on the standard-ship, not- 
withstanding all the jarl’s attempts 
at restraint, men were leaving. Old 
Rurik the Swede croaked a ragged 
war-cry, set his long-sword between 
his teeth and slid down the steering- 
ear. Hafdan Hawkbeak jumped 
from the gunwale. Everywhere the 
wild skalds were chanting their war- 
songs and on the shore could be 
seen the tall form of Finn the Her- 
sir raging among the English. 

Realizing that at least a third of 
his force had gone hopelessly ber- 
serk, the jar! resolved to send the 


rest of his men ashore and make 
the best of the situation. The blare 
of the trumpets cut through the 
roar of the thunder and the shout- 
ing and the rattling hail. The sails 
came down with a clang and the 
scarlet battle-shields went up the 
masts. 

From somewhere in the rear 
sounded another trumpet-shock. 

“Jarl!” shrieked someone. ‘Be- 
hind us! A trap!” 

The jar! rushed to the stern. 
Round the chalky headland into the 
bay swept line after line of long, 
high warships crowded with kite- 
shaped shields. 


ASH stems and man gun- 
wales!” cried the miser- 
able jarl. “They outnum- 
ber us many to one. 
Many will go to Odin 
this day!” 

The trumpets blew the order. Men 
were showing off the Serpent and 
other ships were drawing up along- 
side her. They were lashing the ves. 
sels together with hide cables and 
the fleet was becoming a floating 
fortress. 

Sidroc the Dane, crowding with 
several others into one of the lar- 
board rooms saw with amazement 
that there were no other ships 
lashed on that side and he realized 
that in the flurry the other craft 
had all come up on the starboard, 
which meant that the Serpent would 
have to fight for her life instead of 
directing the defense from the mid- 
dle of the fleet. Sidroe’s mind was 
whirling. The older, experienced 
men about him seemed certain but 
the Dane knew what was happen- 
ing. He tried to make himself un- 
derstand that this was the end; that 
the activity and competence of the 
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veterans were useless and that every 
man on_ the ship-fortress was 
marked to die. Yet come what might 
he would not play the coward. He 
simply could not do it. 

He looked ashore and saw with 
some relief that the Saxon footmen 
were being rolled backward in con- 
fusion. He looked aft. The Eng- 
lish vessels were near, now, bearing 
down on both sides of the station- 
ary Viking flotilla and he could hear 
the deep Saxon battle-shout. The 
lightning flashed. 

A huge English longship came 
right in, her men leaning over their 
gunwales and waving swords and 
lances, while the Serpent’s men 
screamed their Northland war-cries 
and leaned forward just as eagerly. 
Arrows whizzed between both ships. 
A sgsling-stone hummed past over- 
head. Another flew at Sidroc’s face 
but Horda Kari stopped it on his 
shield and Sirdoc bent his ash war- 
bow and shot into the English ship 
just drawing alongside. A clash of 
steel ran along the gunwale. 


OMETHING heavy with a 
rope attached struck the 
Dane on the _ shoulder, 
then dropped and stuck 
fast in the bulwark and 
‘ the shoulder began to 

ache. Sidroc took up his sword and 
shield and found that he was al- 

ready panting and noticed vaguely 
that the Saxon glaring at him 
across the gunwale was big-boned 
and hard-bitten. He threw up 
his shield as his enemy leaped up 
on the gunwale but big Thorkel 

Skuma came roaring in and dropped 
his bow and hit hard with his fist 
and the Saxon fell back into his own 
boat. Everywhere was stamping, 
clanging, deafening pandemonium. 





Men in black chain mail were 
leaping aboard, one lighting beside 
Sidroc and hacking at his head with 
a handsax; Sidroc parrying but feel- 
ing the keen edge bite into his fin- 
gers. The handsax came up again 
but Einar Sigvaldi’s battleax flashed 
and the black figure dropped with- 
out a sound. The Dane’s own tem- 
per was rising now and he lashed 
out savagely. A sword-blade whis- 
tled past his face and a spear thrust 
at him and his own sword-blade 
skidded up the spear-shaft and bit 
into something solid. An arrow 
sang in from somewhere offshore 
and thudded heavily against his 
shield. 

A crushing blow landed on his 
shoulder and he fell and something 
prompted him to roll aside just as 
an axe-blade crashed into the plank- 
ing beneath him. He climbed to his 
feet, looked around and saw that the 
English ship was drawing off. A 
gigantic Saxon warrior ran along 
the Serpent’s length with his shield 
over his head, leaping from bench 
to bench, axes and sword-blades 
slashing. at him everywhere. He 
deve headlong over the retreating 
English gunwale and when he stood 
up Sidroc flung a spear at him 
which struck his shield and knocked 
him over. 

Sidroc found his sword lying on 
a rowing-bench and remarked that 
it was red. He looked forward. The 
stem defenders had formed a shield- 
fort and the foreroom men were 
yelling and throwing javelins. He 
saw with alarm that on the shore 
there were now many more Saxons 
than Northmen. The Norse were 
trying frantically to form a shield- 
wedge while streams of mounted 
English poured down from the hills, 
shooting arrows and javelins. 
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IDROC looked across to 
the starboard and ob- 
served that there were 
now omy four ships 
lashed there and even as 
he watched another ves- 

sel was overwhelmed by sheer num- 
bers, cleared of men and cut adrift. 

Then the next was being boarded 
and there was a rush to help defend 

her and Sidroc started to follow 
but saw a high red bulwark just 
gliding up on the Serpent’s larboard 
and heard the shout as the Saxons 
came aboard and the pounding of 
feet as the Serpent’s men came gal- 
loping back again. 

A Saxon axe-blade rang on Sid- 
roc’s shield-boss and Sidroc thrust 
at an unprotected Saxon armpit and 
heard a Saxon howl. Einar Sig- 
valdi was back beside him now, 
hurling spear after spear and Thor- 
kel Skuma was there too, dashing 
aside a Saxon’s thrusting spear, 
running nimbly in and_ stabbing 
with his handsax. A black-haired 
Welsh captain lit like a cat beside 
Skuma, There was a rasping flash 
of weapons, Norse handsax against 
Roman short-sword, and a gash ap- 
peared on the Welshman’s thigh but 
he came in again, feinted at Skuma’s 
knee, thrust at Skuma’s throat and 
the Viking collapsed on the deck. 

Then Einar Sigvaldi jabbed with 
a spear and it was the Welshman’s 
turn to fall. The battle roared on, 
Saxon and Northman straining and 
slashing in close-locked confusion 
until again Norse vigor won and an- 
Other English rush recoiled. 

Sidroc the Dane leaned on his 
shield and gulped some of the drink- 
ing-water that passed along theship. 
He looked around. The Serpent was 
alone now among the swarming 
craft of the enemy and her ranks 





were dangerously thinned. The land 
fight was almost over; only here and 
there among the English were little 
knots of Vikings, back to back and 
still fighting furiously. 

On the quarterdeck the jarl waved 
his great knotted club and bellowed 
something and the foreroom and 
stem men were standing big timbers 
on end and letting them fall on the 
enemy ship’s high red gunwale and 
the enemy ship began to lean over 
under the weight until her gunwale 
was no higher than the Serpent's 
Then the Vikings rushed to board 
but were far too few and were flung 
back time after time until a Saxon 
longship and two small skutas 
crowded in on the starboard beam 
and made it necessary to abandon 
the attempt. 

It was almost over now. A few 
of the Northmen rallied on the 
quarterdeck and the others, among 
them Sidroc, gathered around the 
raven standard that still floated on 


the prow. 

“Yuch-hey!” cheered old Harald 
Wartfang. “Stand fast! The Val- 
kyries ride!” 


The Vikings croaked a ragged 
hurrah. A great rock fell from 
somewhere and crashed clean 
through the amidship floorboards 
and water bubbled up. Arrows flew 
from distant bows. Another Eng- 
lish ship drove in on the larboard, 
ramming the Serpent savagely with 
her iron beak. 

Then came the first wave of the 
Saxon rush, sweeping across the 
empty ship-bottom, beating upon the 
quarterdeck and prow. It was the 
quarterdeck that went first. Eric 
Thorgrimm and his axemen fell one 
by one. Jarl Ironboard, roaring like 
a wounded bull, his shield split and 
his crest shorn, stormed to and 
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fro for some time, smashing and 
mauling everything in his path but 
finally running into a shower of 
javelins and falling. The Norse 
cleared from the quarterdeck, the 
full force of the battle-tide flooded 
upon the stem. 

Again and again the Saxon rush 
recoiled, each time leaving fewer 
men in the shieldwall. Once an Eng- 
lish thane offered quarter but Cu- 
chullin the Irish threw his shield 
at the man and the fight went on, 
until before a final rush the thin 
lines gave way and the long fight 
was over. Cuchullin the Irish fell, 
his cloven helmet beside him. Har- 
ald Warfang was rushed over the 
gunwale. Sidroc the Dane, moving 
to shield the standard was stunned 
by a war-club and dropped without 
a sound among his fallen comrades. 


OR a long time after that 
blow Sidroc the Dane 
was only intermittently 
s{ aware of his surround- 
: =| ings. Once he seemed in 
<= 2 little boat and again he 
was being carried over green pas- 
tureland, and then he was lying in 
wet grass among many standing and 
reclining figures. He tried to shout 
and struggle to his feet but neither 
voice nor limbs responded. Then the 
vague form of a Saxon warrior ap- 
proached and somehow bathed his 
forehead and wrists with cold water. 
His head began to ache then, but it 
cleared as well. 

Sidroc saw that there was a good- 
sized throng of wounded Vikings 
around him; many more than he 
had thought survived the battle. 
Perhaps many in the shore battle 
and on the other ships had been 
overwhelmed and taken alive. 

A company of Saxon footmen 





came clanking across the pasture, 
preceded by a tall, grey-bearded, 
soldierly man at sight of whom the 
men guarding the captives doffed 
their helmets and bent their knees. 
The old man’s commanding presence 
even more than his purple cloak ard 
the guardsmen’s deference told Sid- 
roc that this, beyond a doubt. was 
Alfred, King of Wessex. Now an 
officer was holding up his hand for 
silence and the king himself was 
speaking to the captives who lis- 
tened sullenly. 

“Norsemen,” he said in their own 
tongue, his tones rich and mellow, 
“T cannot help but commend you as 
I myself admire true valor. How- 
ever,” the voice became chill and 
stern, “I will give you no false 
hopes for I cannot afford now to 
play the generous victor. I have 
found by bitter experience that as 
often as I forgive robbers, just so 
often they rob again, and it is only 
by stern justice that I can deter 
such as you from continually ravag- 
ing peaceful coasts and slaughtering 
innocent people.” 

Somehow Sidroc the Dane felt in- 
finitely small and mean. 

“Added to that,’ continued the 
sovereign, “I have some personal 
grievance which has, I confess, in- 
fluenced my decision concerning you. 
Some twelve months ago,” the voice 
grew terrible, “Edward my eldest 
son, my right-hand man in peace 
and war was crossing the channel 
on a mission of international friend- 
ship. His vessel was attacked in 
mid-channel by three of your -in- 
fernal dragon-ships and as witnesses 
assure me, she was looted and all 
her hands cut down. 

‘All in all,” finished the monarch, 
“T have decided to make examples 
of you. I hereby sentence you—” 


THE 


A deathly silence blanked them all. 

“__to death, by hanging; tomor- 
row at dawn. I, the king, have 
spoken,” 


WHE following morning 
broke dismal and grey. A 
cold mist drizzled down 
upon the fields and upon 
the line of waiting scaf- 
folds. The Vikings stood 
in a dejected crowd, all wounded, 
arms tied behind their backs and 
eyes on the ground. 

They had faced death too many 
times to fear the going-out but they 
were afraid to die on the scaffold, 
for such a passing meant that they 
would go to join Hela and her 
wraiths; go to live among the ghosts 
of feeble cowards and weaklings in 
the piteous Land of the Forgotten 
rather than with old comrades in 
the Land of the Blest. Then had 
come thoughts of home; the mothers 
and wives and children they had left 
forever; left cheerfully and careless- 
ly in all the foolish panoply of war 
only to be outnumbered, outguessed 
and hopelessly beaten. Too late now 
to wish they had listened to the 
Dane and the chin-scarred thrall; 
too late for anything— 

From ahead came the sound of 
feet sloshing through the mud and 
figures loomed in the mist; first the 
tall old king and then officials, 
guardsmen and a group of clean- 
shaven, black-robed, hooden men. 
Again the Saxon soldiery bent their 
knees but the Norse remained stub- 
bornly unmoved. Then the entire 
group halted while a young officer 
with a very small moustache came 
forward alone, surveying the cap- 
tives coolly, 

“If there is one among you,” he 
announced in their own tongue, 
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“called Sidroc the Dane, then let 
him stand forth. The King would 
speak with him.” 

Sidroc, standing on the crowd’s 
edge felt the Vikings’ curious eyes 
turned upon him. Wondering vague- 
ly why a special punishment had 
been reserved for him he shuffled 
forward. 

“On your knees, fool!” rasped the 
irritating voice of the officer but 
Sidroc bestowed upon him an icy 
Norse stare and stayed on his feet. 
Furthermore he raised his head and 
looked the king full in the eyes. A 
shocked tremor ran through the re- 
tainers and the man with the dimin- 
utive moustache strode forward but 
the king waved him aside, smiled 
and returned the Dane’s gaze with 
interest. Sidroc felt the monarch’s 
glance boring him clean but he did 
not look away for somehow those 
grey orbs seemed to haunt him; 
somewhere he’d seen them before. 
And there was a look in them that 
Sidroe couldn’t at all understand; a 
sort of half-concealed twinkle that 
was out-of-place on the death field. 

Now the king was speaking. 

“Sidroc the Dane,” he began, “it 
is good that you lived through the 
battle.” 

Sidroc started and wondered 
whether he was still stunned. Fur- 
thermore he did not at all agree 
with the king. He tried to say so 
but found himself spluttering and 
became silent. 

“Dane,” continued King Alfred, 
“I have something to ask you. Be- 
fore you took ship you found an 
English thrall hidden in a basket 
beside the provision ship Sea-mare. 
You could well have killed him or 
turned him back to his master; but 
you let him go—” 

“Now by the tameless claws of 
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Fenris!’ exploded the Dane, mak- 
ing a quick finger-sign. The king 
smiled. 

“No,” he assured. “I am not a 
Lapp wizard. You let him geo. 
Why ?” 

“Because he did no harm,” re- 
joined Sidroc stolidly. ‘‘Because I 
liked him well. Because he longed 
for his country and took a fighting 
man’s chance—” 

“Hah!” interrupted the king, his 
eyes beaming. ‘“‘Then you had no 
thought of reward. You guessed 
not whom you saved.” 

“Whom I saved—” repeated Sid- 
roc dazedly, “Then—” 

The old king laid a fatherly hand 
on Sidroc’s shoulder. 

“Young man,” he said in a voice 
full of emotion, “The lad you set 
free that day was none other than 
Edward, my eldest son and heir!’ 


IDROC could say nothing. 
He could only look at his 
feet and try to bring or- 
der into his numbed 
mind. 

“Tt knew only two 
hours ago,” the ruler went on. 
“They had just taken him from the 
water. Soon he was well and told 
me all. You can well imagine my 
feelings; my eldest son—lost—long 
months—fading hopes—” 

The old king’s voice broke but he 
quickly rallied. 

“I know well,” he continued, ‘‘that 
I should not allow persona] happi- 
ness to interfere with duty; and 
perhaps a hanging would do some 
of you demons good. But after all 





I have human feelings. Some minor 
punishment will of course be im- 
posed; but on such a day how can 
I hope to carry out the full death 
penalty ?” 

Quickly the word spread. The 
Saxon soldiers let out a cheer in 
spite of themselves. In the ranks 
of the Vikings big Egil Ulfaldi 
dropped to his knees and one by one 
the others did likewise. Only Sid- 
roc was calm, for after the first 
shock of relief his brain had cleared. 
He saw in his mind’s eye the hard 
Norse soil and the dying cattle. He 
visioned the disgrace of a defeated 
home-coming. Suddenly he too fe!! 
on his knees, resolved on a desper- 
ate chance. Quickly he began pour- 
ing out his thoughts to the king. 

But the king cut him short. 

“Yes,” he interrupted. “I know 
what you would ask. My son was 
at your assembly and heard all. I 
know that you invaded England for 
the mere chance to live, yet that is 
no excuse to drive others from their 
lands. Nor is it my regular policy 
to settle Northmen in England; for 
Heaven knows there are enough al- 
ready.” 

King Alfred raised his voice. 

“But today is different. How can 
any rule apply or any policy be 
maintained? I can withhold noth- 
ing, and there is land for all. But 
pledge allegiance to the crown and 
you may send for those at home and 
settle in England. And now, North- 
men, your wounds shall be dressed 
and you shall taste food. It is to be 
a day of gladness for all. I have 
spoken!” 





CLEAN-UP 


Wherein modern Westerners revert to pioneer methods of 
curing ills 


By HERBERT E. SMITH 


BIG black car, in gear, 
eased down Elm. It was 
coasting, keeping pace with 
the shuffling stride of a 
rather stout pedestrian, 
some fifty feet ahead. 

Hour t men were in the slowly moving 
car. All were young, tense, thin-faced. 
Two sat in the rear. These two reached 
down, now, and came up with Tommy- 
guns. The moment was at hand. 

It was nearly midnight and the street, 
a rather drab thorofare at best, looked 
sorrier than ever just then. 

The car pulled up abreast of the 
pedestrian. The two men in the back 
seat levelled guns, and pulled triggers. 
Bullets spanged against the red brick 
wall. The fleshy man dropped, a sieve 
of lead poisoning. The car speeded 
down the street, keeled around the cor- 
ner of South Park Avenue. 

A police whistle shrilled. Another. 
And another. 

A police radio car came up Elm, siren 





wailing, 
Too late. The big black car was far 
gone, 
x * x x 


A young man sat at a corner table in 
Nick’s, that hot night spot over in the 
West End. He was a personable ap- 
pearing young man, faultlessly turned 
out, carefully tubbed and manicured. 
The floor show was about to begin. He 
leaned forward. 

Another young man entered the sup- 
per club just then, He looked about the 


place, carefully, and spotted the well- 
groomed one at the corner table. He 
threaded his way through the crowded 
tables, until he came to his goal. 

He leaned over and said, tersely: 
“Speed! Chief wants you!” 

The immaculate one looked up at the 
messenger narrowly. He saw a young, 
strained, nervous man in rather baggy 
blue serge. 

“I don’t know you, fella! Who are 
you, anyhow? An’ how d’ya know I’m 
‘Speed’ Wa—” 

The thin faced man said: “I’m just 
passin’ through here. But I know you're 
‘Speed’ Watson, all right! Chief de- 
scribed yuh. Said I’d be findin’ yuh 
here, an’ f’r me t’ come get yuh.” He 
reached into his pocket and brought out 
a thin piece of paper. “Have a look at 
this, will yuh? This satisfy yuh? I 
guess nobuddy but one of us would be 
packin’ credentials like this fr’m Chief, 
eh?” 

The neat young man glanced quickly 
at the paper, and nodded. He seemed 
relieved. He rose and followed the mes- 
senger out to the street. A taxi was 
waiting outside. The pair took it. The 
taxi turned south on Sunset Drive. Two 
blocks south, just opposite St. Mary’s 
Cemetery, there was a muffled explo- 
sion. The carefully dressed young man 
from the corner table in Nick’s slumped 
over like a sack of meal. The other 
young man opened the cab door and, as 
the driver slowed down, heeled the body 
out on the asphalt. 
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Then he leaned forward. “O.K., Jim! 
Nice work! Let’s go home.” 

The driver nodded, yawning. He, 
too, was young. One would have said 
these two were the same killers who had 
Tommy-gunned that rather fat man, 
only the night before, down on Elm 
Street. The one that died. 

And the one saying that wouldn’t 
have been wrong. 





WEASEL FACED, 
pimply individual in tor- 
toise- shell glasses slunk 
out the rear door of 
Fickert’s Bakery and 
Lunch Room, on Maple 
near North Park. He was chuckling 
softly in his throat as he stole down 










the rear, flagged walk, heading to come 
out on Chestnut Street. 

Back in the bakery a worried-look- 
ing woman was saying to the stout, 
florid-faced man behind the counter: 
“Who vass dot, Carl? I don’t like 
him !” 

“Ach, Mudder, me neither. But—’” 
he shrugged his fat shoulders—“vat 
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The car pulled abreast 
of the stoutish man; 
two men leveled guns 
and pulled triggers. 








can we to do? Hecomes by here, ev’ry 
Friday night, like diss, und collects th’ 
money for dot no-good Bake Shop 


Protective Association. Ach, Gott, 
tsuch a trubble! If -.only .. .” 
There was a muffled report outside. 
Down the rear walk from the shop, it 
was; sounding like a toy balloon being 
pricked, The woman and the man 
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looked up, inquiringly. Then, as 
there was no further noise, they con- 
tinued talking. 

And two young men, taut and thin- 
faced, emerged from behind a dark 
fence on Chestnut Street and walked, 
calmly and unhurriedly, to a big black 
car awaiting them at the curb. In the 
car, one of the two was casually re- 
moving a Maxim silencer from an 
overheated gun, 

The cop on the beat found Weasel 
Face, cold in sudden death, two hcurs 
later. 

Ace Applegate entered the glass- 
paneled office which bore on its glazed 
door the inscription: 

J. WESLEY TROUT, 
MANAGING EDITOR, 
DAIGY LAK: 

“You sent for me, boss?” 

“Veh. Sit down, Ace.” 

The crack reporter on the Star’s 
police beat sat down. His M. E. flipped 
a long sheet of yellow copy paper at 
him. Ace took it in hand and read it, 
silently : 

The third mysterious killing in Central City 
within the past three nights, occurred appar- 
ently shortly before midnight last night when 
the body of J. J. Eagen, 39, of 33 Clinton 
Street, was discovered by Patrolman Pres- 
cott of Precinct Five on Chestnut Street, near 
the corner of North Park Avenue. As had 
happened to “Fats” Fagan and Clay T. 
(“Speed”) Watson, the killing had apparently 
been carefully planned and faultlessly exe- 
cuted. 

Eagen, known to his intimates as ‘‘Wea- 
sel,’ was a collecting agent of several local 
c0-operative and protective associations and— 


Ace tossed the copy back, having 
read enough. “Well, boss?” 

The editor grinned wryly. “You 
don’t read the Star at all, do you, 
mister ?” 

“Hell, no!” 

“Beautiful sentiment, Ace—seein’ 
as you're at least on the pay-roll here! 


Nor do you read our opposition sheet 
—the Acorn?” 

“No can do, boss. I read the New 
York and Chicago sheets. That’s all.” 

‘“Um-m-m. Lovely, that! Then of 
course, mister, you wouldn’t be know- 
ing that neither we, nor the opposition 
sheet, is giving these ‘mysterious kill- 
ings’ as you so quaintly term ’em, a 
play?” 

“No, boss, I wouldn’t know that! 
Bal woy 26k" 

“And by the same token, the way 
you've been gallivantin’ around the last 
coupla days, mister, you wouldn't be 
knowing, either, that both our pub- 
lisher and the 4Acorn’s, cross the street, 
has ordered not a stick to be carried, 
about these killings? I tried to get 
word to you, but-—” 


CF, leaned forward, eager. 
“IT don’t get it, boss! Since 
when is murder no news? 
Specially when you have 
three precious ‘guns’ like 
‘Pats, “Speed” aad 

rubbed out, on successive 





“Weasel’ 
nights? Spill it, boss!” 

The editor shook his head, grinning. 
“*Taint ripe to spill, yet, Ace.” Not 
unkindly, he added, softly, “Mean- 


while, mister, sit tight. Any news 
stories breaking about ordinary fatal- 
ities—you know, dam’ fool car drivers, 
’r fatal accidents—they’re oke. But 
until further orders, Ace, no stories 
will run, in the press of this city, on 
any killings—mysterious or otherwise 
—of our so-called worse citizenry. 
Get it, mister?” 

Ace said, frowning: “No, boss, [’ll 
be damned 1f 1 get it! But if you say 
lay off the murders of any of these no- 
good—”’ 

“That’s just what I am _ saving, 
mister! No copy on that, savvy:” 

“Me savvy, boss! The order, that 
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is. But no savvy what’s behind it!” 

“You'll be knowin’, in good time, 
mister. Till then, sit tight. That’s 
al], Ace. ’Slong!” 

‘Adios, boss!” 

“And, oh, just a minute, mister! 
Mebbe you'd better be readin’ y’r home 
town newspapers. It might help yeu 
io sorta know us better.” 

“Yeh? And, even supposin’ I was 
wanting to know you _ hetter, boss, 
waddya mean, this town’s ewspapers ? 
Hick sheets, boss! Boiler-plates, al- 
most !”” 

“The Acorn, mebbe. Bui the Star? 
Hell, I ought-a fire you for that crack, 
mister! Sc-ram!” 

He did, wondering what it was all 
about. 

And that night two quiet mannered 
young men were keeping their record 
of a nightly good deed up. That night 
it was “Butch” Ellis, sullen and tyran- 
nical boss of the Lumber Yard gang, 
down on the waterfront, who stopped 
lead. A mortal dose of it. 

And again, next day, the two dailies 
of Central City gave it no space. Not 
even an obit. 

* ok kK kx 

There now began a strange exodus 
from Central City. Out from town 
they started pouring. The fringe of 
riff-raff, the petty racketeers. The 
mobsters, the rods, the hoppies, the 
‘protective association” leeches. 

The fifth night was quiet. A holi- 
day for two very efficient rat extermi- 
nators. ‘Those rodents still in Central 
City were, obviously, hugging the 
home fires. Or, packing up for more 
verdant pastures. 

Sunday may have been a quiet night. 
It was different, early Monday morn- 
ing. 

Two thin, tense young men entered 
the nice Modern Spanish stucco resi- 
dence of Judge Parkington, out on 





Lakeview Heights. How they got in, 
without benefit of pass-key, His Honor 
would never be able to fathom. 

First thing he knew, he was being 
shaken awake, in the master bedroom 
on the third floor of the palatial resi- 
dence. The two young men were 
masked, this time. They were bending 
over the portly jurist, shaking him 
roughly. 

Waking, startled, the judge sput- 
tered: 

“Hold-up— ?” 

One of the two masked men pushed 
him back prone in bed. The other 
Mask said: “No hold-up, Parkington. 
A get-up. And a get-out, for you. On 


your feet! Snappy!” 
ARKINGTON cursed 
softly. In his throat, he 


was mumbling dire threats 
for this. He eyed the 
phone, craftily. One of 
the pair, noting it, de- 
clared : 

“No use, Parkington. Your wire’s 
dead. Cut. And as for the one other 
person here—your butler—he’s not 
working, either. Right this minnit, 
Parkington, I’d say he was dreamin’. 
They tell me chloroform works thata- 
way. Come on! Git goin’! Git 
dressed !” 

Trembling a bit, now, the jurist 
dressed. They told him things. 

“You're through here, Parkington! 
Done. Washed up.” 

“Central City wants no part of yuh! 
Savvy ?” 

He mouthed: 
out of town—’” 

“No? Mebbe we can’t, Parkington. 
But you’re travellin’, all the same. 
Hittin’ the out-trail.” 

“Yeh—and you’re never comin’ back 
here, either, Parkington! ’Cause—if 
you ever should—we’ll just naturally 


“You can’t run me 
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have to show the Governor that little 
black box we knocked off, to-night, in 
your vault, downtown!” 

The judge blanched; looked as 
though he was going to be very sick. 
He took a pleading tone. “Gentlemen! 
I know you're gentlemen, not just 
ordinary thugs—gentlemen, can't we 
—er—listen to reason?” 

Mask Number One laughed coarsely. 
“Reason, eh? Th’ kind of reason you, 
as head of the local Parole Board, were 
used to listen to, Parkington? The 
long green, eh? The kind of reason 
you'd listen to, turning rats like Fagan 
and Watson outta jail and loose again 
here in Central City, eh?” 

Number Two spat out: “Yeh. So 
stow the bribe talk, see? We can’t be 
bought off, Parkington.” 

He was dressed, now, after a 
fashion. They led him downstairs. 

“Where are you men taking me?” he 
asked brokenly. 

There was a car in the drive. A big 
black car, with two more thin, young 
men in the front seat. They were un- 
masked. His Honor failed to recog- 
nize either one. 

“Where are you taking me?” he re- 
peated, panicky. 

The two Masks tossed him into the 
rear seat, and followed after, putting 
him between them. “We're taking you 
nowhere, Parkington. You're going. 
Going, yourself, of your own free will 
—get it! Or, ’case you should ever 
forget, just remember that little black 
box we’re holding.” 

“Yeh. We're driving yuh over to 
Rocky Ford. It’s not far, and we'll 
drop yuh off, downtown there, plenty 
o’ time to catch th’ 8:15 out, Parking- 
ton!’ 

“What’ll become of me?” He was 
snivelling, broken. “I have no money, 
men! What’ll I do? Where’ll I go?” 

“Denver. Salt Lake. Butte. Chey- 





enne. Take yer pick, Parkington. 
Anywhere but this county—yes, this 
State, savvy? As for money—you’ll 
find your wallet in your left hip pocket. 
With a couple of hundred dollars of 
yer lousy dough in it. We’re not 
robbers—like you, Parkington!” 

They dropped him on the main drag 
in the Ford, just as dawn was break- 
ing, and warned him not to look back. 
He didn’t. 

Bowling back to Central City, over 
Highway Six, he who had been Mask 
Number One—they were unmasked, 
now—leaned forward and addressed 
the silent, grim-faced driver: 

“One to go, eh, Jim?” 

The driver nodded, eyes straight 
ahead. His mate in the front seat, as 
terse and hatchet-faced, grunted back: 

“Yeh. Th’ Chief. To-morrow 
night!” 


TALL, distinguished look- 
ing gentleman in the late 
forties stormed up the 
steps of Central City’s old 
Colonial city hall, some 
four hours later that same 
morning. He was obviously much 
irked by some one. Or some thing. 
He flung angrily into the entrance, and 
up the curving stairs to the second 
floor. He rapped impatiently at a door, 
brass-marked : 
MAYOR, CENTRAL CITY 
PRIVATE 

A brisk but pleasant voice bid him 
enter. He barged in. Mayor Taylor 
rose hospitably and nodded, indicating 
a deep leathered chair beside the wide 
oak desk behind which Mayor Taylor 
had been sitting. The tall, distin- 
guished looking gentleman flung him- 
self down in the chair indicated. He 
started to say something. Then, for 
the first time, he noted that he and the 
mayor were not the only men in that 
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private office. Seated comfortably in 
a corner chair, nonchalantly puffing 
upon a big black cigar, was a squatly- 
built man in blue uniform. 

Dad Perkins, Chief of Police of 
Central City. 

Mayor ‘Taylor, seating himself, 
noted his visitor’s angry look. 

He said, casually, “Oh, yes, Mr. 
Carson. I figured Chief Perkins 
would be wanting to sit in with us on 
this conference.” 

Carson shouted, with a touch of in- 
dignant ire: “I hadn’t counted on it, 
no! Dammit, Taylor, it’s as much his 
fault—! If we had a good department 


—a young, live chief here!’ He 
lurched forward in the chair and 
snapped : 


“And another thing, Taylor! Just 
what in hell’s the idea? Telling me 
—me, Dale Carson, president of the 
Board of Trade !—to keep my hair on, 
over the phone—and to come down 
here, to City Hall, to talk this mess 


over. I tell you Judge Parkington’s 
been kidnaped!” 

Conversationally, politely: ‘Yes, 
Carson? Says who?” 


“His butler. They chloroformed 
that darkey! Imagine that, now! 
Two masked men walk calmly into 
Judge Parkington’s home, drug his 
man, and snatch him! 


HEW! Taylor, this town’s 
going to hell with a venge- 
ance! Look! Not two 
months ago you took office 
as mayor, on that new 
Good Government ticket. 

And what happens? What happens, 
after you’ve promised to have the 
police clean up Central City and give it 
a decent, honest administration? 
Citizens are shot down in cold blood, 
that’s what happens! Kidnapers—” 
“Just a minute, Mr. Carson! Citi- 


zens shot, you say? What citizens?” 

“Damn it all, Taylor, you know, as 
well as I! You know there’s been a 
ruthless, bare-faced killing, every night 
last week, almost! First, Fagan, then 
Watson, then Eagen and Ellis. And 
now they have got one of our leading 
citizens snatched off—Judge Parking- 
ton. Maybe it’s worse than a snatch! 
Maybe it’s another murder!” 

Mayor Taylor said, quietly, “One 
minute, Carson! You’ve mentioned 
names, Of—er—citizens of Central 
City recently killed.” He shot; “How 
come you know all this, Carson? The 
newspapers have not—” 

“Yes, and that’s another thing, Tay- 
lor! What’s come over Myers and 
Henshaw, our newspaper publishers, 
that they don’t—” 

“I’m asking you, Carson, how did 
you find out about all these killings, 
then?” 

“Damn it, Taylor, Undertaker 
Singleton’s a member of our Board of 
Trade, isn’t he? And when he tells me 
business is looking up for htm—” 

The mayor looked quickly over to 
his chief of police. Dad Perkins raised 
his thick black eyebrows, shook his head 
slowly. As much as to say: “‘Don’t 
blame me! J didn’t know—” 

Mayor Taylor swung back quickly 
to his red-faced visitor: “Well, of 
course, Carson, that would explain it. 
But, tell me—one thing more! What 
were you doing out at Parkington’s 
house, so early this morning?” 

The president of the Central City 
Board of Trade answered, slowly: 
“We had an engagement. An early 
round of golf, at the Lakeview Coun- 
try Club. Damn it, Taylor, why all 
these questions? You don’t think 
ie 

The mayor laughed easily. “My 
dear Mr. Carson! You don’t think 
for a moment that I suspect you of 
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being the man behind all these mur- 
ders, or of the—er—the kidnaping of 
Judge Parkington, do you?” 

The visitor grunted: “I should 
think not, Taylor.” Again, he leaned 
suddenly forward: “Damn it, Taylor, 
and—and with all respect to you, Per- 
kins, I say Central City needs a new 
chief of police! Some live, modern 
young man who can break up this—” 

The mayor said: “As long as I’m 
Chief Executive of this city, Carson, 
Perkins is chief of police.” It was his 
turn to lean forward. “Now, let’s take 
inventory, Carson. Let’s see, actually, 
just what damage has been done—” 

“Damage? My—Taylor, is that 
all you call it? And s’pose this gets 
around—these killings and kidnapings 
—what kind of a reputation will Cen- 
tral City have? This isn’t a rough and 
tumble mining camp of the old West, 
Taylor. This is supposed to be a 
modern, up-to-date Western city. We 
want to boom—expand—we want to 
lease those factory sites—” 


UST a minute. Just a min- 
ute! Sure, we want to see 
this town grow. Certainly 
we want to lease those fac- 
tory sites. And to see 
Central City the modern, 
progressive, up-and-coming Western 
city it should be. That it means to be. 
That it now has a fair chance of be- 
coming, since these recent killings—” 

“What the hell—!’’ 

“Hear me out, Carson. Like I said, 
let’s take inventory. Sure, we’ve had 
four recent murders, in as many nights. 
Let’s go into those murders, just a bit, 
eh, Carson. Let’s see just what Cen- 
tral City has last. First, Fagan. 
‘Fats’ Fagan, I believe they called him, 
eh, chief ?” 

Dad Perkins nodded soberly. 

“One of your — er — ‘leading 





citizens, Mr. Carson? Consider his 
record. A known gangster and gun- 
man, with a police record as long as 
your arm. A three-timer, over at 
Deer Lodge—the State Prison. Un- 
fortunately, always released, on parole, 
before he’d ever served any appreciable 
part of his sentences. Released by our 
too kind Judge Parkington of the 
Parole Board.” 

“Hell’s bells, Taylor, no matter what 
the man was—had been—he was shot 
down. In cold blood, right on one of 
the main streets !”’ 

“And how would we know that he 
was shot down by a rival gangster, Mr. 
Carson? But that’s beside the point, 
just now! The point is—what have 
we lost? What has Central City lost, 
in ‘Fats’ Fagan? A good citizen, 
would you say? One who might be 
expected to bring credit and honor to 
our town, in its quest for new busi- 
ness ?” 

The Board of Trade man said noth- 
ing. 

“Then there was that brilliant young 
—er—other leading citizen of our fair 
city, Mr. ‘Speed’ Watson. Well named, 
that young man! ‘Speed!’ He had all 
of that. Especially when it came to 
speeding the departure of the weekly 
pay envelopes of lumberjacks and cow- 
boys, pulling into town on their Pay 
Days—” 

“Damn it, Taylor, those waddies and 
lumbermen had to have their blow- 
outs—” 

“Granted, Carson! And I know 
what you mean. Wine, women, and— 
gambling. All dispensed by the late 
Mr. ‘Speed’ Watson—at a price. And 
what a price, with his trick roulette 
wheels and loaded dice.” 

Chief Perkins cut in: “An’ speakin’ 
of him, Mr. Mayor, don’t be forgettin’ 
my young patrolman Martinson!” 

Carson barked back: ‘Damn it, Per- 
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kins, they never proved it was Watson 
who killed your man! I want to have 
proof, before I condemn any young 
man—” 

Mayor Taylor said, dryly: ‘Yes. 
And I imagine ‘Speed’ Watson wants 
to have ice water, down in hell, right 
now!” His tone grew sober again. 
“And dear me, but big-hearted Judge 
Parkington is again merciful to th’ nth 
degree. Granting a parole to a notori- 
ous character like ‘Speed’ Watson, too! 
Throwing a precious rascal like that 
back into our midst. As a gesture of 
helpfulness toward renting those fac- 
tory sites, do you suppose, Mr. Car- 
son? Our young friend Watson is— 
er, 7vas—stuch a persuasive salesman!” 

Carson rose. “In God’s name, Tay- 
lor, what attitude are you and this— 
this old fossil of your police chief tak- 
ing toward—” 

“Steady, Carson! 
me through! 


Sit down! Hear 
You asked for this, you 


know!” The mayor’s tone was hard 
and terse. 

The Board of Trade leader reseated 
himself. 


OV/, the third man. The 
third citizen of Central 
City to leave us so quickly 
last week. John Eagen. 
‘Weasel’, I understand hts 
affectionate title was, 

’mongst his boon companions, ‘Too 

bad about Mr. Eagen, late collector of 

sO many er—protecitve agencies here 
in town, Mr. Carson. He’ll be missed 
from the old rounds. I wonder, though, 
if his going has caused such great sor- 
row among the many small merchants 
of our town who—shall we say, more 
or less voluntarily, contributed to the 

‘protective’ associations fer which 

Comrade ‘Weasel’ Eagen acted?” 

The mayor turned to Dad Perkins. 
“Chief, wasn’t Mr. Eagen—pardon, 
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the late Mr. Eagen!—up before our 
own honored and respected Judge 
Parkington, a couple of times?” 

Dad, smiling back, said: “He was, 
Mr. Mayor. But, worse luck, the 
cases were always noll prossed. And 
the judge turned him loose.” 

Carson snapped: “If the man was a 
racketeer, Taylor—” 

“He was, Carson! 
positive. And Eagen was worse than 
that. He was a murderer, by proxy. 
We know, for a fact, Carson, that 
those two men imported from Seattle 
by—er—Eagen’s own pet racket, that 
fruit-stand kick-in, were hired by him 
to kill poor little Tony Spitaloni, down 
at the Plaza Market last summer! Poor 
brave little Tony—who had the guts to 
tell ‘Weasel’ to go to hell! Too bad 
Tony isn’t here, now, to see that 
Fagen’s gone just there!” 

Mayor Taylor said: “Comes now the 
last victim in this unhappy parade of 
quick and sudden deaths. Meaning, 
of course, that fourth leading citizen 
of Central City, ‘Butch’ Ellis. Of the 
so-called ‘Lumber Yard’ gang. The 
cruelest, sneakiest bully who ever sunk 
a knife into a tipsy lumberjack’s back, 
and robbed that man of his hard- 
earned money. The same ‘Butcher’ 
Ellis who, up to just a few months ago, 
was importing women here from the 
Coast, for the then wide-open red light 
district down on Front Street. ‘The 
same leading citizen, mind you, Mr. 
Carson, who never could seem to be 
convicted in our honorable jurist Park- 
ington’s court of law!” 

Carson started to rise again. And 
again the mayor motioned him back. 
And again the Board of Trade presi- 
dent, not nearly so stormy now, re- 
seated himself, 

“And now we come to the climax 
of it all, eh, Carson? The mysterious 
disappearance of your very good 


We have proof 
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friend Judge Parkington, himself. 
We've touched, in passing, Mr. Carson, 
on his great heart and noble spirit. 
What a kind-hearted gentleman of the 
old school, to be sure! Strange, isn’t 
it, that he too should leave this the 
scene of his labors, at about the same 
time cruel fate has overtaken his—er, 
shall we say friends ‘Fats,’ ‘Speed,’ 
‘Weasel,’ ‘Butch,’ et al? Not so 
abruptly, perhaps, but— 

Dale Carson essayed it once more. 
This time, he did rise from the chair. 
He said; “Taylor, I guess you're right, 
after all. You know, I believe [’ll—’” 

Dad Perkins growled: “Sit doz, 
Carson!’ 

The mayor said, quietly: “Carson, 
you'd better stay with us. Just a little 
while more!” 

Carson 
Thoughtfully. 

Mayor Taylor was brisk now. “All 
of a sudden, Carson, something has 
struck this old town. The worst of 
our bad actors have been wiped out. A 
smooth man on our local bench—a man 
we've suspected and now know to have 
been crooked—has left us, never to re- 
turn. I can well imagine. The old 
town’s beginning to look up, Mr. Car- 
son. The undesirables are leaving, in 
droves. 


sat down. Slowly. 


lieve Central City will be 
a better community. A 
much better town, all 
around, Perhaps — who 
knows—it may even be re- 
ceiving bids for those factory sites you 
spoke of, And, by the way, Carson, 
wouldn’t Fagan, and Watson, and 
Fagen and Ellis—yes, and His Honor 
the Judge, too—wouldn’t they all have 
just loved that new source of—er— 
revenue? Isn't it just too bad none of 
them will be here to enjoy it all?” 





He leaned far forward now, and the 
levity left his tones. 

“Carson! Know this, too! We— 
Chief Perkins here, a few others, and I 
—we know there’s one more man 
marked to leave this city. A man high 
in the regard of this community, un- 
fortunately. A devilish clever fellow. 
A man to whom a goodly share of a lot 
of the illicit income, in recent years, 
found its way. A man known to the— 
the fringe of our best citizens, Mr. 
Carson, as ‘The Chief.’ ” 

Dale Carson was looking down, He 
seemed to have wilted, there in his 
chair. 

“We really should not do this, Car- 
son. We should let this—this ‘Chief’ 
stay in town and take his medicine. 
But, Carson, we are going to give him 
achance. We're going to advise this— 
er, this mysterious ‘Chief’—to clear 
out of this town, pronto! To shake 
loose of Central City, and of the State 
of Montana, before tonight. While the 
going is good. Where he goes, we 
wouldn’t give a good damn—yjust so 
he goes, and has sense enough to stay 
away. Maybe, he might even gather 
what loose change together he can and 
go hunt up a dearly beloved friend, 
late of the local bar.” 

The mayor, and the police chief, 
rose. 

Carson rose, too. A bit unsteadily. 
He said not a word. Just made for the 
door. Stumbling, almost. 

He left on the 4:35 U.P. that same 
day. 

a 

Next day, at noon, Ace Applegate 
sat in the glass-enclosed office of his 
managing editor. Again he had been 
sent for. 

Again Trout waved his star reporter 
to a chair. “Sit down, Ace!” After 
the reporter had seated himself the 
editor said: “Well, mister, the panic’s 
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off. Mr. Myers gave us the word just 
now. From now on, Ace, you can 
write your murders as you find ’em. 
Though I don’t mind tellin’ yuh I have 
a hunch they won’t be breaking so fast 
and fursous, now!” 

Ace nodded abstractedly. 
boss! Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“Seems to me, boss, 
promised to let a guy 
story—” 

Wes Trout lit a cigarette, and in- 
haled slowly. Then he took the ciga- 
rette from his mouth and, in lowered 
tones, began: 

“Ace, you do a bit of free lance 
writing, on the side, don’t you?” 

“Yeh. Got to, boss. Considering 


"OK: 


you sorta 
in on the 


the lousy pay you dole out—” 
“Fiction, mostly, eh, Ace?” 
aaa ae 


Fiction.” 


ASUALLY, the editor 
crunched his cigarette butt 
in the metal tray on his 
desk. 

“Then suppose I give 
you a plot for a great 
yarn, mister? It would /rave to be 
fiction. Nobody’d believe anything 
like this in real life, in 1936.” 

“V’m listenin’, boss!” 

“Good. Then get this—we’ll lay the 
story in a Western city, eh? A small 
city, somewhere in Montana—” 

“We couldn’t call the burg Central 
City by any chance, boss?” 

‘No. Because this is fiction, savvy? 
Well, let’s call it—just ‘the City’— 
and we’ll also assume that this City is 
definitely out of luck. Meaning that 
for some years it’s been at the mercy 
of a few tough citizens—modern out- 
laws—and a couple of high-ranking 
upper-bracket gents who are standing 
in, under cover y’ understand, with 
these mobsters. Following me?” 





“Right with you, boss! An’ one of 
the upper crust pair is a sanctimonious 
son of a gun who’s president of —er, 
the Chamber of Commerce. And th’ 
other’s a—well, say a judge—” 

‘‘S-a-y, mister, who th’ hell’s tellin’ 
this story, anyhow?” 

“Pardon! Lead on, MacDuff!” 

“Well, Ace, like I’m telling you, we 
—er, that is, the City is tied, hand ’n’ 
foot. There’s a sweet smelling gang in 
control and a tailor’s dummy fronting 
at City Hall. The only decent man in 
the administrative set-up’s an old gun- 
fanning chief of police—” 

“Whom we’ll call—‘Pop,’ eh, boss ?” 

“They can’t shunt him off on a 
sidin’, or th’ decent element’ll smell a 
rodent. And the decent element in the 
City does happen to be in the majority. 
Even if it is an unorganized mob. 

“Well, mister, it’s pretty raw, there 
in that City. Things go from bad to 
worse. Then, one election, the good 
folk get wise to themselves and elect a 
decent, square-shootin’ hombre of the 
old school. A man of pioneer stock. 
But, Ace, he’s not in office very long 
before he sees his hands are tied. 
Meanin’, the opposition’s too strong 
for him to tackle, alone.” 

“T get it, boss!” 

“The shady crowd’s been in control, 
so long, there seems no way 0’ stop- 
ping them, Ace. They’ve got connec- 
tions. Swell connections—with the bar 
and the markets. What to do? He 
knows it’d be no use to throw the 
killers in jail, with that crooked judge 
on the bench, to turn ’em loose over- 
night, and that no-good—er, Chamber 
of Commerce big shot standin’ sponsor 
for their bail bonds ’n’ all.” 

“Right! Go on, boss!” 

“This new mayor, Ace, he realizes 
there’s ove way to clean up his town. 
The only way. But it calls for guts, 
mister. Plenty guts!” 
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“But I gather, boss, that this new 
mayor has the old intestinal fortitude, 
eh?” 

“Puh-lenty! ’Cause his plan calls 
for a liberal dose of good ol’ style Wild 
West medicine, for bad actors. Mean- 
in’—” the editor leaned over—‘‘mean- 
in’ a revival of the old Vigilantes!” 

“No ve 

“Yes! After all, this modern crew 
of rats are no better than the old des- 
peradoes of the ’80’s. Fact, the old 
time bad men may’ve been a heap 
better! Just the same, this new mayor 
he realizes you’ve got to fight fire with 
fire. Killers with killers. 

“So, Ace, he goes into a huddle with 
his square copper, the chief of police 
of the city. They cook up a swell little 
plan. But it calls for caution, plus. 
It’s. a damn’ risky business—and the 
enemy isn’t a push-over. 

““Mister—mind, this is just a yarn 
I’m spinning you, now!” 

“Yeh. Me sabe!” 


ELL, the mayor and the 
chief, they call in a few 
hand - picked volunteers, 
Men they know they can 
trust, to the limit. They 
organize a modern Vigi- 
lante. They pick off four of the bunch 

—cream of the crop, you might say— 
to rub out the four leaders of the rough 


end and to—well, to just sorta dispose, 
gracefully, of the crooked judge and 


his dirty merchant pal.” 

“Just a minute, boss! You don’t 
mean to say this city’s new Law and 
Order gets men to go out and kill—” 

“I’m tellin’ you, Ace! Hell, if they’d 
needed more—if anything had hap- 
pened to those four exterminators, 
there’d have been plenty more to take 
their places—” 

“But—killing, boss? 
just isn’t done—” 





Why, it—it 


Dryly: “No, Ace?” 

Ace said, emphatically: ‘Jez, boss, 
there isn’t an editor in the country'd 
buy a wild yarn like that! And you're 
telling me it’s a story to write!” 

“Hear me on. I’m telling you— 
just—er—continuing the plotting, you 
understand, of your fiction yarn—that 
it is done! That the four bad actors 
and cut-throat killers of Cent—of that 
city, are wiped out.” 

“And what’s the city’s police force 
doing all this time—a Rip Van 
Winkle, boss?” 

“The chief’s in on the play, ain’t he? 
And two of his old time deputies. 
Don’t you reckon they can—er, ar- 
range to just kinda pick the spots for 
the four Modern Vigilantes? And, 
when and if necessary, let those four 
good Samaritans draw Maxim si- 


lencers, and ball ammunition, and 
Tommy-guns, out of the P.D. 
arsenal ?” 


“Golly, boss, it does sound logical!” 

“Sure. It’s fool-proof. Well, you 
know what happens. The small fry, 
seeing their bullying, killing, bad- 
actin’ leaders rubbed out like that, 
night after night ’til four rats are 
roastin’ in hell, they take off. They 
figure, rightly, the city ain’t healthy for 
their kind any more! 

“What makes it worse, too—’spe- 
cially to the two sweet gents who’re the 
higher-ups—is that the local press goes 
plumb dumb. No screaming headlines, 
No details. No nothing, ever appear- 
ing in the city papers, about these mys- 
terious bump-offs. But they know— 
oh, they know, all right, that there’s 
some uncanny agency working closer 
and closer to them. Maybe they plan 
to take off from town, too, later.” 

“But they stick around jest a mite 
toc long, eh, boss?” 

‘“Um-m-m, yes! Leastways, the Big 
Shot—the ‘chieftain,’ we'll call him— 
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he does, Ace! The other yellow-bellied 
skunk, the judge, he gets him a per- 
sonally-conducted escorting party to a 
nearby railhead and orders to travel. 
To travel fast. And, like Lot’s wife, 
to look back only under penalty of— 
well, never mind that, mister! I mean 
to say, the judge exits unsmiling, the 
Big Shot merchant chief does the 
same, next day, and there’s your happy 
ending, with a decent white man in 
the City Hall of a great little up-and- 
comin’ modern Western city.” 

Ace Applegate got up and stepped to 
the window. He looked out, upon the 
Plaza, over the roof-tops, beyond the 
six-storied Cascade Life Building— 
Central City’s one and only sky- 
scraper. Ace looked upon all this, and 
his face was set in sober, reflective 
lines. 

Wes Trout said: “So there’s your 
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story, mister. Give ’er your best!” 

The reporter turned about. “Sorry, 
boss,” he said. ““But—no can do. Like 
I’m telling you, there’s not an editor in 
the country’d buy a wild yarn like 
that.” 

He turned to the door. “That all, 
boss? ’Cause, if it is, I’ll be shovin’. 
Got to see Dad Perkins, over at head- 
quarters, ’safternoon.” 

The editor mumbled a goodbye and 
looked at his reporter again. Ace was 
in a studied unusually grave mood, for 
him. 

Yes, Ace Applegate’s face was set in 
unusual lines, as he left that office. The 
face was young, true. But those hard 
lines made it thinner. Taut. 

Almost, one would say, exactly like 
the face of one of those four young, 
taut, thin-faced men who had recently 
cleaned up Central City. 
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DEEP WATER 
JUSTICE 





Rich they were, for they had plundered the San Cruz and 


sent it to the floor of the sea. 


But justice— 


By FRANK BUNCE 


HOUGH gory and full of 
incident, the butchery of 
the San Cruz’s_ crew 
was altogether lacking in 
drama. Sebastian, Nigger 
Jules, and Bezzini— as 

sweet a congregation of cutthroats 
as any pirate company that ever 
sailed the Main—planned too weil, 
went too smoothly into action to per- 
mit the occurrence of any of those 
annoying hitches that might have 
given their victims a fighting chance 
for life and so provided the element 
of suspense. 

They came up, shortly after the 
watch had been changed at midnight, 
out of a hatch that had been left 
open to give air to a cargo of stal- 
ing sisal. In sturdy defiance of heat 
and thirst and hunger they had kept 
well hidden; no one could have sus- 
pected that they were anywhere 
aboard. Sebastian wore ragged 
sneakers, Bezzini and Nigger Jules 
were barefooted; and in ascending 
the shaky ladder and creeping across 
the deck, they made no _ noise. 
Against the dark, gently-tilting deck, 
the black and gold streaked Gulf, 
and the light turquoise sky, hung with 
low stars of extraordinary luminosity, 
but altogether moonless, they ap- 
peared only as slow-moving indefinite 
shadow-forms. 





They went to work with the quiet 
eficiency of men who have re- 
hearsed every movement in advance. 
Bezzini slithered into the Captain’s 
room. The fat man sleeping there 
only groaned and gurgled unalarm- 
ingly as the Italian’s stiletto was 
buried with one thrust, slanting 
slightly upward, between the fourth 
and fifth ribs of his bare torso. 
Without hesitation, Bezzini with- 
drew the stiletto and padded on into 
the first mate’s quarters adjacent 
down a narrow companionway. He 
found it vacant and his share in 
the slaughter for the moment ceased. 

Nigger Jules went to the fo’c’sle. 
Three men only slept there; an A. B., 
an ordinary, and the cook; for the 
San Cruz was an old and dwarfish 
boat, with a sketchy crew that dou- 
bled to many duties. Inside, he 
paused to take from his clothes-line 
belt a broad, double-edged knife, and 
to let his vision adjust itself to the 
gloom. 

The first man he stabbed died 
quickly, but made a noise. Jules 
inadvertently left the knife sticking 
in the chest of the second, and 
grappled with the third, the young, 
startled, but courageous ordinary. 
The Carribee’s long brown arms 
slowly broke the sailor’s back. 

Sebastian had proceeded more 
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slowly alert for the officer on watch. 
Seeing none, he mounted to the tiny 
wheelhouse perched midway of the 
bridge deck. Intent upon a star, the 
grizzled sailor at the wheel heard 
his approach, but failed to turn to 
check his identity. Instead he spoke: 
“Sir—” he began. 


upon his cap, just over the spot 


Sebastian sprang, his knee 
catching the other in the 
chest. Three times 

he struck. 


He said no more. The butt of 
Sebastian’s automatic came down 


where the part of the hair ended. 
The old helmsman slumped. His fall 
gave the wheel swift impetus, and it 
spun round. The ship heeled over, 
with a tremendous creaking in all 
her ancient joints, as though she had 
struck upon a reef; her patched and 
motley sails riboned to a slash of 
cross wind. The wheelhouse floor 
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tilted to a fifty-degree angle, and 
Sebastian was thrown into a corner. 
It was just at this moment that the 
ordinary in the fo’c’sle screamed hor- 
ribly as Nigger Jules broke him in 
two. 


IRST recovering from the 
é slight shock of his fall, 

Sebastian arose and 
3} lashed the helm. He went 

outside. But with his foot 

on the top rung of the 
bridge ladder, he paused. The out 
line of a tall man in pajamas 
were limned by portlight just be- 
low him; portlight gleamed along 
the barrel of a rifle in his hand. 
From the galley, for’d, where he had 
perhaps been brewing coffee for 
himself, the mate appeared. 

One side of him was sharply re- 
vealed by the light that flooded out 
from the galley’s open door; the 
other side of him was altogether 
obscure, and he looked like a man 
who has been sliced neatly in half 
from the head down. He wore the 
dazed, incredulous look of a method- 
ical person confronted with an ex- 
traordinary situation; he still held 
a portion of a sandwich in his hand. 
Sebastian estimated him shrewdly 
as harmless, and trained his auto- 
matic upon the man with the rifle. 
Hardly twenty feet separated them; 
and Sebastian’s .38 slugs made neat 
perforations, like haphazard button- 
holes, in the front of the other’s 
pajamas coat. He reeled sidewise 
half a dozen paces, fell into the 
scuppers, instantly dead. 

The mate, throughout the shoot- 
ing, stood stupefied, his mouth open- 
ing in a soundless scream. But be- 
fore Sebastian could fire on him, he 
recovered and scurried back into the 
galley, banging the door behind him. 





Bezzini was bent over the tall 
man’s corpse when Sebastian de- 
scended to the well deck. Though 
his approach was guarded, the Italian 
heard, and straightened guiltily. 

“Just look to see—he’s dead, 
booss,” Bezzini said. 

“Of course. At that distance, with 
this gun, I couldn’t miss.” 

Sebastian clawed one hand _ into 
the front of the dead man’s pajamas 
coat and brought him erect. He held 
the corpse upright while he searched 
over not only the pocket, but every 
inch of the cloth and body. 

Nigger Jules had come out of the 
fo’c’sle. He ranged himself with 
Bezzini behind Sebastian. Both held 
knives on which blood was caking; 
both watched Sebastian vigilantly. 

“You look for something, eh?” 
Bezzini questioned softly. 

“A key. A scrap of paper. Any- 
thing,” Sebastian exclaimed shortly. 

Finding nothing, he released the 
grip of his left hand upon the 
twisted front of the pajamas coat, 
and the corpse lurched overboard. 

He glanced toward the galley. No 
sound came from it. You could pic- 
ture the mate within, huddled into 
some corner, muscles rigid, eyes 
wide with fear; unarmed and, other 
than his enemies, the one man left 
alive aboard the ship. 

Sebastian thrust his automatic 
into his belt and picked up the rifle. 
He went softly over to the galley 
door and stood motionless there, lis- 
tening. 

A vagrant beam of crimson light 
from the starboard lamp touched 
upon his face as he waited, rifle 
tilted up, balancing himself with 
widespread legs against the slow roll 
of the ship. It was a face that at 
first glance was prepossessing. The 
lean, straight planes of the cheeks 
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and nose, the firm, long chin hinted 
of patrician ancestry. But a second 
glance revealed the degeneracy that 
so often taints the dwindling ends of 
notable family groups. His eyes had 
a granite glitter that was almost a 
cast, and vaguely repulsive and ob- 


bottom of North America. Bezzini, 
ten lears back, had been earnestly 
sought after by officials of lower 
Italy; but latterly it was the official- 
dom of the New Hemisphere, from 
Rio to Vera Cruz, who had shown 
most interest in him. Jules, with a 
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scene; his thin, straight, bloodless 
mouth was that of the careless killer. 


HILE the other two, wait- 

ing in silence at his back, 
possessed none of his bet- 
ter features and all of his 
worst. Bezzini was short, 
slim, feline; the vicious- 
ness of his eyes and mouth ac- 
centuated, rather than relieved, by 
his frequent, brilliant, causeless 
smile. Nigger Jules was six feet- 
four of brute. His black forehead 
slanted back to a knob of kinked 
hair abruptly as though a forward 
lobe of his brain had sometime been 
axed off. His small, dull eyes were 
blue; startling testimony to his 
mixed ancestry. He had the extraor- 
dinary length of arm, the barrel 
torso of an anthropoid ape. 

Half a dozen years before Sebas- 
tian had been encouraged to leave 
England as an alternative to dis- 
grace and imprisonment. Rewards 
totaling some 50,000 pesos subse- 
quently had been put upon his head 
by police of various of the republics 
and colonies scrambled together at 
the top of South America and the 





record of a dozen jail breaks and 
innumerable crimes, was badly 
wanted, too. ... 

For some minutes Sebastian did 
not stir. Then came a brush of 
sound from inside the galley. The 
noise was very slight; only such as 
a man confined in a hot and airless 
room would make in sighing breath 
and changing position. But for 
Sebastian’s purpose it was sufficient. 
Aiming with great care, by the 
sound, he fired through the door. 
The rifle’s nine shots were like one 
long one, so closely did they follow 
upon each other; and Sebastian 
moved the barrel in a little circle 
so that the bullets scattered like 
buckshot. Holes, precise as if drilled, 
appeared within a one-foot radius 
in the panelling. From within came 
a scream, then a thud; then a silence 
that was more eloquent than the 
noise. 

Sebastian turned away. But with 
the first step yet incomplete, he 
stiffened, turned, his attention ar- 
rested by an ominous crackling from 
beyond the door, his eyes estimating 
a shifting glow that thrust out from 
its juncture with the threshold. 
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He tried the door. It was locked 
or bolted; but a steady increase of 
the crackling sound, a wisp of heat 
that struck upon his cheek from 
through some thin seam in the door, 
told him what he wanted to know. 

Turning, he saw the forms of his 
two companions melting into the 
gloom of the companionway. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 

They stopped guiltily. 

“Don’t be in too much of a hurry,” 
he went on. His voice was easy, but 
his eyes were dangerous. ‘“You’re 
like dogs after a bone.” 

He approached them, seeming not 
to notice that Bezzini’s right hand 
sought his knife handle; that Jules’ 
great black fists were knotted. 

“She’s afire,” he said. “I must 
have knocked down the lamp with 
one of those bullets, or shattered it. 
We haven’t long. One of you had 
best be stocking and clearing away 
the lifeboat. There’s only one; on 
the bridge deck.” 

Neither man moved. 

Sebastian laughed shortly. “Honor 
among thieves! ... Well, come along 
to Cramer’s cabin, and we’ll split 
the swag. But we’d best work fast.” 

He walked ahead, but he kept his 
face turned a little to the right so 
that he always had an eye-tail view 
of the men who trailed him. 


EING the only passenger 
aboard a boat not equipped 
for accommodating pas- 
f, 2x34 sengers, the tall man in 

Be pajamas had occupied a 
pormets tiny stateroom next to 
the fo’c’sle. It had been designed as 
quarters for a second mate, whom 
the thrifty owners of the San Cruz 
never had thought it necessary to 
sign on. The only furnishings were 
an iron bunk, a battered table, and 





a sagging chair. A light burned. 
Clethes were thrown carelessly 
across the foot of the bunk and hung 
without system upon wall hooks; 
a trunk, bound on the edges and at 
the corners with iron, stood behind 
the door, which was open. 

Sebastian began searching through 
the clothes, emptying the pocket: of 
everything in them as he went. Some 
silver dripped through his fingers; 
Bezzini stooped with avid haste to 
pick it up. 

The Englishman observed, 
smiled sardonically. 

“You’ll never make a master crim- 
inal, Bezzini,’” he commented dryly. 
“The great do not stoop to trifles.” 

His fingers deftly went in and out 
of pockets, as he continued: “There’s 
a cool hundred thousand in currency 
to be split among us before the lapse 
of another two minutes. And yet 
you scramble madly for a mere fistful 
of change.” 

The Italian’s dark cheeks were 
flushed as he straightened; his eyes 
were ominous, but he made no an- 
swer. At that moment the ship stag- 
gered, forcing each of them to clutch 
for support. And in the same in- 
stant, a devouring, exultant roar 
from somewhere vaguely beyond the 
walls of that little room struck upon 
their ears, and perceptibly the humid 
air warmed. 

The Nigger for the first time 
spoke. 

“You hurry,” he said to Sebastian. 

Sebastian turned a deadly glance 
upon him, and Jules faltered back a 
step, his breath sucking inward in 
a startled gasp. 

“‘Never—presume to give me—ad- 
vice again,” Sebastian said, spacing 
his words very emphatically. 

He resumed presently, in an easy, 
conversational tone: 


and 
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“We know the money is some- 
where here. Cramer was drunk 
when he told me about it; told me 
how he was going to get it out of 
the country. And men don’t lie when 
they’re drunk. Not men of Cramer's 
background and breeding. ... 

“A capital fellow, Cramer. Cour- 
ageous, none too scrupulous — I’d 
have him for an associate if he had 
not been possessed so inconveniently 
of a certain quixotic kind of honor. 
Though he was very foolish to con- 
fide in a strange Englishman whom 
he had met very casually only that 
evening in one of the cantinas. A 
ragged and blue-jowled Englishman, 
who—” 

He found the key. He went swiftly 
to the trunk, unlocked it, and began 
throwing out upon the floor the 
clothes neatly folded within. Pre- 
viously, he had shown a masterly re- 
straint; but with the prize at hand, 
his control gave way, and he looted 
the trunk with the savagery of a 
famished dog digging for a buried, 
meaty bone. 

His companions, too, were power- 
fully affected. Nigger Jules sank to 
his knees beside him. Bezzini hov- 
ered over them, poised on ‘he balls 
of his feet, to watch wolfishly. 

But they met disappointment. 
With the last garment lifted, the 
trunk’s bottom was bare to their 
eyes. 

Sebastian rose slowly. Nigger 
Jules remained on his knees, staring 
incredulously into the empty trunk. 
Bezzini went back a step. 

“It is not there?” he said. His 
voice was pdradoxical as his smile 
and his angry eyes; a soft snarl. 

“Apparently not.” Sebastian again 
was calm. “But you might try going 
through the garments more _ thor- 
oughly a second time.” 
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MERGING from his stu- 
por, the nigger turned 
SS ; inside out pocket after 
i pocket of the clothes scat- 
tS tered, as if by a freak of 
~— wind, around the room; 
vainly, for he found nothing. Sebas- 
tian, whistling abstractedly, gathered 
up the silver he had rejected a few 
moments before and let it drip casu- 
ally into a pocket of his dungarees. On 
a sudden thought, he returned to the 
trunk and stopped to examine its bot- 
tom critically. He tapped and lis- 
tened; straightened with a puzzled 
frown. There was no false bottom. 

“You have not been mistaken, 
booss?” the Italian said. His smile, 
his eyes, his taut poise were sinister. 

Sebastian shook his head posi- 
tively. “No. The money is some- 
where on the ship.” 

He glanced around the tiny room, 
rejecting mentally the possibility of 
anything being hidden in the table, 
the cracked wooden walls. His eyes 
fixed upon the bunk, and his face 
cleared. 

“Of course!”” he murmured. “Cra- 
mer would take no chances...” 

He strode to the bunk and swept 
away the lumpy mattress. A plain 
iron box rested on the bunk near the 
wall, just where an alert man even 
in slumber would be aware of an 
attempt to take it away from him. 
He dashed it against the wall, and 
the lid was forced open. Five packets 
of neat bills fell out upon the floor. 
He picked them up, estimated them 
swiftly; thrust two into his shirt 










front, three into pockets of his 
pants. 
“Booss,” said Bezzini softly, “you 


have gun, but we have each a knife. 
You could kill one, but not, I think, 
the second. ... Let us divide the 
money now.” 
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For a moment, Sebastian was si- 
Jent, Jooking from one to the other 
of them thoughtfully. Then he 
smiled. 

“Of course,” he said. 

He gave each a packet of the 
money. Two others he ripped open 
and sorted into three tolerably equal 
piles upon the table. He took one, 
Jules and Bezzini each took one. 

Through the open door, a lurid 
light flicked suddenly into the room. 
A wave of heat followed in upon it. 
Aj] three rushed out into the com- 
panionway, jamming at the door; 
descended on the instant from men, 
with men’s manifold greeds, to 
beasts, with beasts’ single dominant 
greed for life. A billow of smoke 
swept over them from the blazing 
well deck. They dodged through the 
flames to the after deck, to which 
the fire was just mounting. 

“Jules: Look in the captain’s 
cabin—get food and water, if you 
can,” Sebastian commanded. 

The nigger vanished into a swir) 
of smoke. Sebastian and Bezzini 
cleared away the lifeboat. Descend- 
ing to it, they put oars to the trem- 
bling ship’s. side, and_ strained 
against the tug that tried to sweep 
them back against the San Cruz, 
which definitely was beginning to 
settle at its bow. 

“We will be drawn under. We 
should go away and leave him,” the 
Italian grumbled. 

“Without food and water? And 
when he has a third of the money?” 

The Italian smiled. 

“You think of everything, booss. 
But later?” 

“Later—of course.” 

“Jules appeared above; a mon- 
strous shadow along the smoke-and- 
fire obscured sky. He let down a pail 
half filled with water. A little of the 





water was slobbered, and all three 
men cursed ferociously. He tossed 
down a sack, partly filled, and then 
came down to them. Just as he was 
settling into the boat, his foot struck 
upon the end of a rested oar handle. 
It spun into the air; splashed down 
far out of reach, and lazily disap- 
peared into the crinkling water at 
the ship’s middle. 


OWN! Sit down! Take 
that other oar and push 
off!’ Sebastian shouted to 
him. The crackling of the 
flames grew louder. 

Jules put the end of 
the oar against the ship’s side, and 
gave them tremendous impulse away 
from it. They shot ahead for a 
dozen feet or so; then the undertew 
began to take them back. 

“Row—first one side, then an- 
other!” Sebastian barked. 

The nigger, in his terror an au- 
tomat to Sebastian’s voice, obeyed; 
and so superbly did he toil that 
when, a bright torch against the 
dawn, the San Cruz dwindled into 
the sea, they were out of danger. 

Sebastian took the pail and sack 
from under the bow seat, which he 
occupied, and inventoried their con- 
tents. 

“Two quarts, approximately, of 
water. Half a dozen biseuits. Eight 
graham crackers.” He lifted his 
head. “That represents the entire 
remains from the captain’s lunch, 
Jules? There were no wines; no 
tinned meats or canned goods for his 
private table anywhere about?” 

The nigger’s eyes wavered. 

“T did not have time—” 

Sebastian fixed on him a deadly 
gaze.’ You had time to loot his gar- 
ments, did you not?” 

Reluctantly, Jules muttered assent. 
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“Keep to your rowing!” the Eng- 
Jishman commanded sharply, as the 
nigger, in unease, interrupted his 
stroke. ‘“You’re not making much 
headway, with only one oar—but 
perhaps it will keep you from going 
crazy out of sheer boredom. You 
stopped to loot the captain’s gar- 
ments. 

“You wanted his watch and a few 
pesos; then the fire closed in on you, 
and you had time only to catch up 
the first scraps of the catpain’s 
lunch that came to hand. Every 
ounce of food, every drop of liquid, 
is worth a fortune to us now; but 
you had to waste time in picking 
pockets. You are not very intelli- 
gent, Jules.” 

“And he kick loose one oar,” the 
Italian said. He rose, whipping up 
his stiletto. 

Sebastian levelled his automatic at 
him. 

“Sit down,” he said. ‘Keep row- 
ing,, Jules.” 

They obeyed, and he laid the gun 
down. 

“T am not sure of our position,” 
he mused. “It may be that we are 
very far from land. And I know 
that this is not a well-traveled ship 
Jane.” 

“We do not want a ship lane,” 
Bezzini said. “A ship would take 
us into port, and at the cus- 
toms office there would be trouble 
for us.” 

“With only one oar, it’s our only 
chance,” Sebastian returned. ‘‘And 
after all, should the ship that picks 
us up be small, we might arrange its 
destination so that we would avoid 
meeting any customs officers. We 
changed the destination of the San 
Cruz rather neatly, you know.” 

Even in May, the daytime heat of 
that guarter of the world can be 


crucifying. The sun that rose soon 
after was scorching them even be- 
fore it was half above the horizon. 
Jules, panting and _ sweat-sodden, 
stopped rowing to reach for the 
water pail. Sebastian’s gun barrel 


came down hard across the back of 
his hand. 

“We will ration the water, Jules,’ 
he said. 


ROM his pocket he took a 
collapsible cup. Opening 
it to the first joint, he 
1 filled it and passed it to 
the nigger, who gulped it 
greedily. He did the same 
for Bezzini, then for himself. He 
swallowed his own portion daintily, 
rolling it over and over on his 
tongue, imbibing drop by drop 
slowly. 

He put the cup away. Jules’ eyes 
went red; he croaked, “More water!’ 

‘We will ration the water,” Sebas- 
tian repeated pleasantly. He took up 
his automatic. “Bezzini,” he said, 
“take Jules’ place, and row.” The 
nigger’s eyes dilated with sudden 
terror, and Sebastian reassured him. 
“You, Jules, take Bezzini’s place and 
rest.” 

Bezzini rowed sullenly, complain- 
ing vociferously of the blisters that 
welted up on his small, soft palms, 
but Sebastian kept him at it until 
high noon. Then, with the sea and 
sky an ochre blaze around them, they 
stopped for a lunch of one biscuit, 
two crackers, and another puny por- 
tion of water to each man. After- 
ward, Sebastian drove Jules back to 
the oar. Near nightfall he collapsed, 
and Sebastian forced Bezzini to re- 
lieve him again. 

That night none slept. Each 
stayed open eyed and alert, feeling 
that if he relaxed into slumber he 
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would awaken to find himself robbed 
of his share of the provisions—if he 
ever did awaken. 

The two days following were rep- 
etitions of that first. They were in- 
finitesimal insects drifting across a 
nightmare world. By day it was an 
illimitable half globe of golden glass 
with a floor of molten gold; by night 
it constricted and grew terrifyingly 
small. Giant stars blazed within an 
arm’s reach of their heads; the wa- 
ters around their boat took fire, and 
fire streaked thinly out across the 
ocean where sharks stirred phospho- 
rescence with their fins. 

On the fourth morning they ate 
the last of their food, and their 
water was nearly gone. Sebastian 
doled a little out, a scant teaspoon- 
ful to each in the bottom of the cup. 
Another ration of it remained in the 
pail’s bottom, and he stretched his 
shirt across the top of the pail to 
protect its contents from the sun. 

Jules, at the oar, uttered a tre- 
mendous, dry cry, and sprang up, 
ripping the shirt away. Sebastian 
struck him over the head with the 
butt of his automatic; a full-arm 
blow that would have killed nine 
men out of ten. The nigger sagged 
down to the boat’s bottom, his neck 
resting on the middle seat, his head 
drooping as if his spinal column 
were broken. Bezzini drew his sti- 
letto, but Sebastian made him put 
it back into his belt. 

“Wait,” he said. “Put him in the 
stern. He may be useful at the oar, 
should we happen to sight anything.” 

An hour or so after, Jules recov- 
ered and sat up. Both the other men 
kept a vigilant eye upon him. 

For a part of the previous night 
and most of the morning, he had 
been gnawing at his garments. Now 
he found a letter in his pocket; he 





chewed and swallowed it. A little 
later he took a fistful of loose bills 
out of his shirt front and lifted them 
toward his mouth. 


EBASTIAN, without ris- 
ing, fired twice. Both bul- 
lets nicked the heart, and 
Jules, though he got to 
his feet, fell slowly back 
onto Bezzini’s shoulders. 
The Italian supported him while Se- 
bastian took away his money and his 

knife. Then the Italian rolled him 
over into the sea. 

Sebastian remained standing, the 
knife-in one hand, the money in an- 
other. Bezzini drew his stiletto. 
They stood facing each other without 
speech until, with a rattling laugh, 
Sebastian let the knife fall. Bezzini 
put down the stiletto; they divided 
the money. 

“I had intended that he should live 
a little longer,” the Englishman said. 
“But I couldn’t let him eat the 
money.” 

“I cannot row any more,” Bezzini 
said. His effort at talking split his 
lips, and they bled. 

“It’s perhaps useless anyhow,” Se- 
bastian said. “We haven’t any no- 
tion of which direction to point te- 
ward. “We'll do as well just to 
drift.” 

Just before dark they drank the 
last of the water. Throughout the 
night Bezzini chipped wood and 
chewed it, between intervals of suck- 
ing at the collar of his shirt. The 
pupils of his eyes took on a steady 
crimson glow. Next day he broke a 


silence of twenty-four hours to say: 


“We should not have thrown Jules 
into the water. It was a great mis- 
take to give to the sharks... what 
we could have used ourselves.” 

It took him five minutes to say 
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those two sentences; a quarter-hour 
to prepare to say them, his lacerated 
hips wagging ludicrously without 
sound. 

Sebastian nodded. His thought had 
been the same. He noted the look 
that came up into the Italian’s eyes 
as a corollary to that thought came 
to him; noted the way his eyes fast- 
ened upon his, Sebastian’s chest. 
Thereafter, he energetically fought 
the coma that at intervals gripped at 
him, interlocking his eyes with Bez- 
zini’s, by sheer force of will beating 
him back to the stern seat every time 
he had an impulse forward. 

But that night he no longer was 
able to keep awake. Frequently he 
dozed—or briefly died; to be roused 
by the strong instinct that guards 
men scenting danger. The first time 
this happened he started out of a 
nightmare to find the Italian creep- 
ing toward him, his eyes baleful 
erimson flares against his blackened 
face, against the dusky sky and 
ocean. At Sebastian’s slight stir, the 
other drew away; but when Sebas- 
tian again lapsed, again roused, he 
was again approaching. This was 
repeated until nearly morning, when 
false dawn was lightening the east. 
Then Sebastian fell into a stupor 
that was less slumber than the mer- 
ciful oblivion of the senses that 
comes to the sufferer from concus- 
sion, to the dying. Again and again 
a voice from his subconsciousness 
commanded him to awareness, like a 
stroking alarm bell; and finally he 
responded to it, by a powerful effort 
opening his eyes and raising his 
head to look about him. 

Day had come. The sun was an 
hour above the horizon but screened 
by a vague copper mist. The sea’s 
green had taken on a reddish tinge, 
and its surface was ruffling to a 


wind. Of this he was first aware. 
Then he saw that Bezzini, an un- 
steady black shadow, was standing, 
and had the pistol, training it very 
meticulously at his heart. Evidently 
the Italian distrusted the strength of 
his arm, and feared that the thrust 
of his stiletto would be inadequate 
for the kill. He swayed drunkenly 
to every movement of the boat; his 
eyes seemed dented inward, but an 
invincible, bestial purpose was print- 
ed on his face. 


E PRESSED the trigger. 
A sharp click followed, 
™j} but no report sounded. 
the, The Italian pulled the 
ascibincen: trigger again, repeatedly, 

without result, and Sebas- 
tian laughed without noise, rending 
his puffed lips. He had known the 
gun was empty. 

He found the nigger’s knife, and 
tottered to a stand. Bezzini fell back 
to the stern and snatched up his 
stiletto. 

Sebastian took a step toward him, 
then stopped. He looked up at the sky. 
The east rapidly was darkening; the 
wind was stronger against his face. 
He sagged down into the bow. 

Bezzini, too, sat down, and both 
men waited in a mutely pledged 
truce as the storm came on. Though 
they could not speak, they under- 
stood each other. If the squall 
brought rain, they would drink. 
Were there only wind in it, they 
would afterward do battle for the 
privilege of opening a throat. 

The sea’s face bloated into swells 
that lifted them lightly, then slowly 
set them down. Sebastian with the 
oar did what he could to keep the 
boat hove to. Bezzini bailed with his 
hat at the water that slapped in over 
the twitching sides. 
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The swells shortened, heightened 
into waves. The boat got out of con- 
trol, and the waves hit her fore and 
aft as she spun; hit her rapidly like 
a boxer lashing out with both 
fists. The sky was completely over- 
cast, the sun blotted out. A wind 
refreshed their bodies and gave ease 
to their burning lungs. 

One cloud came on lower than the 
others, moving at such an insignifi- 
cant altitude that one hundred yards 
away it seemed to touch the sea. It 
enveloped them in sudden gloom; 
rain doused out from it. Frantic 
with appetite, they knelt in the 
boat’s dampening bottom, the danger 
from wind and rain forgotten, their 
faces upturned to the dripping heav- 
ens, their mouths gaped open. 

In five minutes the squall was 
over, the sky clear to the white-hot 
sun. But they had drunk; their pail 
was a third filled with the water 
that had fallen in it, and with the 
reluctant drops they had scooped 
from the bottom of the boat and 
wrung from their garments. They 
became almost cheerful. 

“The rain—I never know how 
good it was before,’ Bezzini said. 
He struggled for expression of his 
delight. “It was like the most per- 
fect of wine! It was like strong 
brandy when one wake in the morn- 
ing.” 

That night, for the first time, Se- 
bastian dared permit himself to 
sleep. He was awakened hours later 
by his companion’s shout. Follow- 
ing the direction of his pointing 
finger, Sebastian saw a steamer mov- 
ing across the eastern horizon. 
Lights glimmered obscurely from 
her long deck; a strain of music 
proceeded faintly across the water. 

The sprang up. They shouted far 
out into the night; they waved and 
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capered, even leaping high into the 
air. But the steamer slowly sank 
from view. 

For a long time they did not 
speak. Then Bezzini said: 

“We should have made a signal. 
Light a fire.” 

“I thought of that,” Sebastian said. 
“And I have matches in an oilskin 
pack. But what would we have 
burned?” 


AGUELY he looked into 
the sea and for a long 
\“@aq time Bezzini did not an- 
ya Swer. Then he said hesi- 
tantly: “We might have 
burned the money.” 

“I thought of that,’ Sebastian 
said. 

Sometime after Bezzini resumed: 
“One would have to make a great 
fire. One could not burn the money 
a little at a time. In that way, it 
would not make blaze enough to be 
seen.” 

Sebastian said nothing. Bezzini 
pondered at great length, and then 
said: “It would be very hard to let 
a fortune go up in smoke. Even to 
save one’s life.” 

“It might,” Sebastian said, with 
savage energy, “be altogether impos- 
sible!’ 

At noon next day they drank the 
last of the water. It stopped their 
thirst briefly, but accentuated the 
torture of their hunger. Bezzini re- 
sumed chewing splinters chipped 
from the boat’s side, and retched on 
them, in horrible agony. He glanced 
at Sebastian, who pretended not to 
heed; he took a banknote from his 
bosom and chewed and swallowed it. 
He followed with another. He grew 
mad. He yanked out a double fistful 
of currency and crammed it into his 
mouth, 
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Sebastian sprang, knife raised, 
left knee extended stiffly. His knee 
cap caught the other squarely in the 
chest, thumping all the breath out 
of him. Sebastian buried the broad 
knife to the hilt, three times, in neck 
and heart and stomach. The Italian 
collapsed sidewise, sliding out of Se- 
bastian’s weak grasp and into the 
water. Sebastian clutched frantical- 
ly for him, but the boat and the 
corpse drifted apart, tantalizingly 
just far enough to take the body out 
of reach. The dead man sank slowly, 
but the water became alive with tri- 
augular, skimming fins, and blood be- 
gan to bubble up from the spot 
where he had gone down. 

Sebastian stared with a terrible 
desolation at the crimson pool that 
deepened, widened slowly. His tongue 
rolled over his broken mouth; his 
jaws crunched together, and up from 
his throat rumbled the angry growl 
of a beast deprived of prey. 

After a while he noticed that the 
bills which had dribbled from Bez- 
zini’s pockets, the packet of money 
which had fallen from his bosom, 
lay on the bottom of the boat. He 
picked all the money up; staggering, 
falling forward, raising himself re- 
peatedly, even when he was upon his 
knees; counted it three times, each 
time with a different result, for his 
faculties were failing. Reluctantly at 
last he put it away; but often dur- 
ing the night he brought it out and 
fmgered it as a palliative for his 
misery. 

All the day following he searched 
the horizon for ships. Occasionally 
he would start up in sharp excite- 
ment as his distorted vision twisted 
heat waves and thin sheets of mois- 
ture going upward to the sun into 
the shapes of vessels. In ensuing 
moments of disappointment, or at 


times when the darts of thirst and 
hunger pressed most fiercely into 
his nerve ends, he would find conso- 
lation in his wealth; he misered it, 
counting it repetitiously, cherishing 
each banknote for its feel against his 
fingers. 


JHEN he had the strength 
he bathed in sea wacer, 
daubing throat and chest 
and forehead with it, 
4 soaking his clothes. But 
the sun of midafternoon 
completely sapped his strength, and 
he collapsed into the bottom of the 
boat, writhing weakly, unable to 
stir any more than to put his head 
upon the stern seat and at intervals 
pry open his lids for a look across 
the quiet ocean. 

But somehow he never did see, 
except in mirages that were soon 
unmasked, the puff of smoke, the 
red or black length, that would 
have meant his salvation. There 
was constant temptation to roll over 
the gunwale and slide down to the 
cool comfort of the sea, But the 
triangular fins that he saw often 
were grim reminder of what his end 
would be. He wanted to put out a 
hand and ladle up water from the 
great reservoir around him; but in 
his mind was the memory of another 
man who had died in terrible agony 
from doing that at another time, 
when with Sebastian and some 
others he had fled a port in an open 
boat; so Sebastian lay still. 

Twilight came for him in intermit- 
tent veils of darkness across his eyes 
long before the sun had set. Actual 
nightfall brought him some relief. 
A little wind springing up from the 
east revived him like a gulp of alco- 
hol, and gave him strength to sit up. 

Propped against the stern seat, he 
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resisted through the slow hours that 
followed, the powerful desire to close 
his eyes and lapse into the slumber 
that would gradate into death. For 
he knew, with the cool detachment 
of a fever-eaten man, that he would 
never live to see morning unless he 
sighted and attracted a ship. Heat 
and thirst and hunger had driven 
him to the limit of survival; all that 
upheld him was the will to live, the 
strain of every corpuscle, every 
brain and body cell for continued 
existence. 

As in the day, his vision tricked 
him. The phosphorescent flashes 
that cut across the waves and hung 
vivid and trembling upon the ocean’s 
bloats deceived him often. Until dis- 
illusionment came, each time with a 
keener pang, he would struggle to 
raise himself and give out noise. 
Sometimes before he saw his mistake 
he would even get to his feet and 
manage a cry that was only a shrill 
whistle from a throat long closed. 

He read the clock of the heavens 
frequently, and checked, even as a 
condemned man might, the slow pro- 
cessional of the hours by the drift 
of constellations across a gleaming 
sky. At nine, his mind was sharp; 
but between ten and midnight, he 
was sunken into a coma. From then 
until two he had a fitful awareness. 
It was a little later, in one of those 
brief rallies of all the faculties that 
precedes death, that he saw the ship. 

She was slanting up from the 
south. She was so far away that her 
side and mast lights blended almost 
indistinguishably with the light that 
streamed from an open door of the 
cabin. It was no more than a star- 
grouping, and her body outlines 
were only an obscure darkening of 
sea and sky, but he knew her in- 
stantly for a ship. 


The excitement that went over 
him was like a galvanic thrill; it 
brought him to his feet. He tumbled 
down again, but once more contrived 
to raise himself. He opened his 
mouth and howled without voice. 
He threshed his arms in staggering 
semaphores. 

The ship rode the ocean unheed- 
ingly. It bulked a little larger; its 
lights and outlines sharpened. But 
it went on astern of him, without in- 
terruption to its course. 

He got back his voice and 
squeaked. He danced and swayed, 
and agitated his arms. But he knew 
that against the night, across that 
distance, voice and movement, alike 
were futile. 


THOUGHT came. He 
ripped an oil skin pack 
from under his dunga- 
rees. Recklessly he spilled 
4 the matches in it out 
upon the boat’s bottom. 
He groped for a knife, and found 
the nigger’s, under the stern seat. 
Madly he whittled shavings off the 
inside of the gunwale. When he had 
a pile, he touched a match to them. 
The match flared and died. He tried 
another, but it would not take hold. 
He drew a banknote from his bosom; 
hesitated, ignited it. The banknote 
burned brightly, but died without 
contagion to the wood. 

All this time he was casting 
glances backward toward the ship. 
It was still in sight, but its bulk was 
fading perceptibly, its lights again 
were growing together. 

He tried burning another bank- 
note; then two. But the shavings 
remained inviolate against flame. 
He spilled all his money out upon 
the bottom of the boat, and touched 
a match to the heap it made. But 
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when the blaze began, he stamped it 
out, sobbing his despair. 

The ship was almost gone. Only 
its mast lights showed and, a faint 
illumination against the horizon, a 
reflection of its cabin glow. He stood 
and shouted wildly; he resumed wav- 
ing. Then he put a fistful of bank- 
notes by themselves and burned 
them. But the little fire they made 
was only an unobstrusive slender 
tongue of crimson against the lucent 
sky and ocean; the ship went out 
of sight. 

He grew mad. He fell to the bot- 
tom of the boat. The money was 
against his chest, his chin resting 
on the top of the ragged heap it 
made. He moved his arms feebly; 
brought them together full of money, 
delighting in the feel of it. Then 
in revulsion he spurned it away 
from him, ribboning banknotes with 
his hands, tossing them by the fist- 
ful to the winds. 

He had the strength of madness. 
He stood up. He looked over the 
sea. All the phosphorescence drawn 


across the waves seemed to him ths 
lights of ships. All the dark between 
seemed to him the bulks of ships 
masts knocking at the 


with tall 


stars. He shouted them to halt. He 
sent out his voice to them again and 
again. He did his act of expiation; 
he burned his sacrificial fires. He 
brought the notes into a heap, and 
struck a match to them. Their fire 
went high; they died and became 
embers. The embers faded and were 
ashes; and the ashes he stirred be- 
neath his heel. 

He continued to shout without 
noise. This weakened him, and he 
sagged down over the gunwale. The 
waters laved his face and hair; the 
boat tilted gently to his weight, and 
he slid into the water, so slowly that 
he did not make a splash. 

The will to live was strong. He 
came up often, after sinking, but he 
could not move his arms to take the 
gunwale, he could not kick to keep 
afloat. After a while he ceased to 
move, and his resistless form ex- 
tended itself over the surface, and 
his clothes seeped full of water, and 
he sank. Living things in the ocean 
became aware of him. Streaks of 
phosphorescence began from five 
points of the compass and converged 
to him in a brilliant star-pointed 
pattern; and soon the sharks were 
quarreling at their feast. 
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HORROR OVER 
HONOLULU 


Red-bearded Mark Turner takes a personal interest in a “terror” 
case when it threatens the happiness of an 
innocent, auburn-haired girl! 





By STEVE FISHER 
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IS back to the window sill, 
Mark Turner stood staring 
down at the sunny morning 
activity of the harbor. He 


saw gaunt Hawaiian steve- 
He could see nothing but the scaly hands 


A do . 
of the monster reaching for his throat... ree: Seen ee 
his eyes ... suddenly all was blackness... aboard freighters; wrinkled old lei 
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women shuffling along the waterfront ; 
Chinese fishermen unloading barrels 
from decrepit tugs. And he saw, too, 
tourists hurrying back to majestic pas- 
senger liners which were not yet due to 
sail; young stenographers on their way 
to work, their step a little quicker. De- 
spite the busy appearance, however, he 
was aware of a lull, felt an invisible ten- 





sion of dread and horror that lurked 
beneath. 

Hand trembling slightly, he put a 
cigarette between his brownish lips and 
lit it. His face was vivid because it was 
set off by his short-cropped red hair, and 
a pointed Vandyke beard of the same 
brilliant hue. His cheek bones were 
high, and above them rested the boring 
brown eyes, which because of his hair 
and beard, the natives called “red.” 
“Red Eyes” Mark Turner, captain of 
detectives, was worried. He was wait- 
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ing for another report from the medical 
examiner; he had been standing here 
ten minutes but it seemed a lifetime. 

Smoke swirled out through his nos- 
trils. His eyes roved restlessly about 
the office. It was warm in the room, yet 
he felt cold. Terror had been stalking 
Honolulu streets for two weeks: terror 
in the form of a disease—leprosy. 
Somewhere in the city lurked a mad 
leper, a fiend whose face was a running 
mass of ill-smelling sores. He had 
struck again last night! 

Why didn’t Doctor Gunar hurry with 
his report? What was the matter with 
the police Turner had despatched to 
scour the island for the leper? People 
were bolting their doors and windows 
at night. The tropic “Paradise of the 
Pacific” was a city of living dread. Two 
young and beautiful girls had been fon- 
dled by the fiend and were already con- 
fined to the leper colony at Molakai. 
Last night a third had been attacked. 

Turner swore softly. There was a 
1ap at the door. 

“Come in,” he barked. 

Doctor Gunar entered, a sheaf of pa- 
pers in his hand; he was as pale as a 
ghost. 

“Well? You examined her?” 

Gunar nodded solemnly. 

‘‘And she’s—she’s got the damnable 
disease?” 

“Definitely, yes.” 

Turner dropped his cigarette into the 
tray and squeezed it out with his thumb 
nail. His reddish eyes were smoulder- 
ing. 

“You know, Gunar, it seems damned 
strange to me how a person can be 
merely fondled by a leper and display 
signs of the disease the very next morn- 
ing. Sometimes a person can have lep- 
rosy for seven years before it shows. 
Did that thought ever strike you?” 

Gunar’s face was without emotion. 
Laying the papers on the desk he opened 


his coat and took out another batch. He 
was a man of medium height with 
square shoulders, and a body that 
tapered down like an athlete; his age 
was between forty and forty-five. He 
had sandy-colored hair, bright blue eyes 
and a fair complexion. He was reticent 
and retiring; in fact Turner had always 
considered him rather shy and although 
he had held the post of island medical 
examiner for five years his dealings 
with the detective captain never ex- 
tended beyond an official capacity. He 
did his work competently and said as 
few words as was decently possible. 


HE thought did strike me,” 
he answered in_ short- 
clipped tones, “and all I can 
do is repeat what I have 
told you before. The man 
is in either such advanced 

stages of leprosy that his touch trans- 

fers the germ strongly enough to make 
the disease immediately noticeable, or 
he has a leprosy serum that he drops in 
the victim’s mouth.” 

“Have you found signs—” 

Gunar shook his head. “Nothing, 
but the first ravages of the disease.” 

Turner stared steadily at the sandy- 
haired doctor, then his eyes dropped. 

“T don’t know what the hell’s the mat- 
ter with the police force,” he said. *““This 
thing has got me crazy.” Picking up re- 
ports he read them with dogged preci- 
sion. “Helena Kelly, aged nineteen, was 
awakened in bed between one and two 
this morning. She saw a man leaning 
over her whose face was covered with 
bleeding sores. He leapt at her and she 
screamed. He grabbed her, kissed her, 
hugged her, and was fleeing from the 
house when her calls brought others to 
the room. Miss Kelly—” 

He threw the report to the desk. 

“Reads like the first two cases, doesn’t 
it?” Gunar asked, a trace of regret in 
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his voice, “I’ve worried considerably 
myself, Turner. I’ve stayed up nights 
trying to figure it out from a medical 
viewpoint. I can’t.” 

The doctor seldom spoke of his per- 
sonal feelings, and Turner eyed him 
now with a little pity. “All right,” he 
grunted, “you’ve done all you can. We'll 
put Miss Kelly on a boat for Molakai 
tonight. You might as well go—” 

He broke off as the door flung open. 
Turning, he saw a young, auburn-haired 
girl, followed by a very excited desk ser- 
geant. 

“Are you Mark Turner?” she de- 
manded in a husky voice. 

“T am.” 

“Then I want to see you. Make this 
man—” 

Turner nodded to the sergeant, who 
promptly departed. He appraised the 
girl. She was pretty and deeply sun- 
tanned. Her slim bathing-beauty figure 
was displayed to modest advantage in a 
white linen skirt and jacket. Her eyes 
were deep brown, and her nose was 
small and well-shaped. She had rich 
red lips and teeth that flashed white 
when she spoke. 

“Tt’s about my sister,” she said. “I’m 
Mary Kelly. I just found out that the 
doctor pronounced her a leper. It can’t 
be true, it’s—” without further warning 
she flung herself into a chair and began 
tocry. After a few moments she dried 
her eyes and looked up. 

“What are the police doing about this 
awful thing? Can’t you find the mad 
leper? I'll be next. Helena said that 
the fiend whispered her sister would go 
to Molakai with her, and—” 

“One minute,’ Turner interrupted 
gently, “let’s—’” suddenly he remem- 
bered Gunar. The doctor was still 
standing at the door evidently waiting 
to be dismissed. “You may go.” 

The medical examiner looked at the 
girl sympathetically as he departed. 


“Come now, Miss Kelly,” Turner 
said softly, “pull yourself together. 
You can’t go to pieces this way.” 

“No?” she laughed mirthlessly, then 
cried a little mare. 






a] OMENTARILY, she dried 
4! her eyes and leaned back. 
Her legs crossed, her eyes 
staring past him at the 
blank wall, Turner could 
not help but admire her 
beauty: the slim slope of her shoulders, 
the lithe perfection of her waist line, and 
the supple round mounds that were 
breasts. According to the reports on 
her sister’s case he knew she was the 
daughter of a retired financier. He 
guessed she was about twenty-three; the 
unclouded perception of her eyes hinted 
that she was accustomed to getting the 
things she wanted, yet had the courage 
to stand firmly on her own convictions. 
There was a brave quality in her make- 
up which was within itself a little pa- 
thetic, for a creature as lovely as she, 
would be a weakling in the face of a 
real menace. His mind registered a 
hideous thought: she would be but a 
doll in the scaly arms of the leprous 
fiend! 

“There is really only one thing to 
do,” she said slowly, “leave Honolulu 
and return to the mainland. I want you 
to let us take Helena with us. Don’t 
send her to Molakai. We love her, Mr. 
Turner. She’s my kid sister and I can’t 
see anything happen to her like that!” 

Turner stroked his red beard reflec- 
tively. “I can’t do it. It’s against the 
law.” 

“But we would keep her in close con- 
finement,” Mary insisted desperately. 
“From what I’ve heard about Mo- 
lakai—” her pale cheeks covered the 
blood that surged into her face; her lips 
moved as though they were clay. “Men 
half dead, their faces just big blotches; 
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some of them without legs, crawling 
about. With a pretty girl like Helena—”’ 
a sob shook her; she was unable to go 
on. 

Turner comforted her the best he 
could, and finally agreed to hold up 
Helena’s departure for Molakai. It 
wasn't until then that he ventured the 
suggestion which had been fermenting 
in his mind for the last five minutes. 

“Frankly,” he said, “I hope the leper 
does return to your home.” 

““¥ou—hope he returns!” she gasped. 

He took her hand. “‘T’ll be there, too. 
Outside, waiting for him. It’s the best 
chance we've had yet to capture him. 
You're brave, aren’t you, Miss Kelly? 
You've got to trust me to get this fiend. 
Do you see what I mean?” 

She nodded slowly. Turner caught 
her eyes, then shifted his vision to his 
automatic belt that hung on the wall. 
The black handle of the weapon pro- 
truded significantly. 

“It holds seven bullets,’ he said 
evenly. 

Mary Kelly got to her feet. She was 
still trembling, but there was an expres- 
sion of hope in her tear-stained face. 

“All right,” she whispered, “just as 
you want it.” 


VENING closed over Hon- 
olulu like the lid of a tomb 
closing over the twisted 
body of a murder victim. 
The gayety of laughing 
voices, strumming guitars, 
and chatting girls, was conspicuously 
absent. The blackness was silent, the 
heavy atmosphere of terror bearing bru- 
tally down. Coco palms swung like the 
grotesque skeletons of giants; waves 
rolled swiftly over the coral sands of 
Waikiki, and retreated with a low, 
moaning swish. Cottage doors were 
locked. Only the bravest few lingered 
on the streets. City lights burned on 


| 





thoroughfares which were sadly empty. 

Through a forest of blooming ginger 
flowers and climbing sala vines, there 
stalked a man with a leprosy-ravished 
face. His shadow flitted over the 
ground like a ghastly phantom. With 
careful steps he hunted a victim: a beau- 
tiful girl whom he could crush to his 
disease-eaten body; a soft white face 
which he could cover with his diabolical 
kisses. This picture was planted in 
every citizen’s mind. Unseen, save by 
his three hapless victims, his ghostly vi- 
sion struck fear in the city and blotted 
out the happiness of lazy island luxury. 

“Red Eyes” Mark Turner lay stiffly 
on the limb of a banyan tree, eleven feet 
from the palatial Kelly home. He was 
in a position where he could see into 
Mary’s bedroom. His automatic was 
strapped to his side; his lips were grim- 
ly closed. 

In fearful impatience lest the leper 
should not appear, he waited one hour, 
then two. He dared not smoke a ciga- 
rette; dared not chmb from the limb to 
stretch his weary muscles. As though 
he were part of the very tree, he lay, 
quietly unmoving. But his reward 
would be worth the waiting—if he 
could once get his hands on the leper— 
stamp out the fear that rode the folk of 
Honolulu with such merciless relent- 
lessness—the suffering was nothing. 

Other windows and doors to the resi- 
dence were locked and police were sta- 
tioned at various points about the 
grounds. The third hour of waiting 
began just after midnight, and with it 
came a few warm drops of rain. Turner 
stared up through the branches of the 
tree. He saw a white moon sailing rap- 
idly across the sky; huge black clouds 
chased it. Lightning flashed. Coco 
palms in the distance groaned in a sur- 
den burst of wind. 

For fifteen minutes he stuck to the 
limb of the tree, partly protected from 
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the rain by the branches over him; then 
the rain began sweeping down in swift 
torrents. The banyan drooped, water 
slithered through its leaves, soaking the 
detective’s clothing. Lightning flashed 
again, and then came a rumbling clap of 
thunder. A South Seas storm! 

The wind grew stronger each minute 
and now it rustled through the shrub- 
bery, whispering mordacious tales of 
lust and murder. Shadows seemed to 
creep softly about the house. The soli- 
tary figures of police on watch were re- 
vealed in dark silhouette with each new 
flash of lightning. 

Turner swung down from the tree at 
last and stared up at the darkened win- 
dow of Mary Kelly’s room. He guessed 
the girl would be tossing uneasily. Rain 
beat against her window in an ominous 
tattoo. 

The whistling wind sent chills chas- 
ing down his spine. He hugged the 
trunk of the tree for a few moments, 
undecided whether or not to stay there 
or take a chance in nabbing the fiend 
inside the house. The moon had dis- 
appeared by this time and the rain kept 
pounding down. 

He was about to move forward when 
lightning flashed again. In the follow- 
ing roar of thunder he thought he heard 
a shrill, stifled scream. He glanced up 
at the window, his hand on the butt of 
his automatic. The scream came again. 


EAPING forward with the 
agility of a tiger, he bolted 
to the sill, crashed in the 
window with his shoulder, 
and plunged into the room. 
Mary, her auburn hair 

down about her shoulders, her slim, 

virginal figure clothed in a thin white 
nightgown, stood back in a corner. 

A shot crashed out. In the light of 
the explosion he saw the hideous face 
of the leper; a ravaged, cruel face with 





glittering blotches for eyes, a slim, lip- 
less mouth. Turner jerked the trigger 
of his automatic. It sputtered, then 
roared. 

But the shot was a miss, for in the 
same moment the leper had careened 
forward. The butt of his gun slashed 
down at the detective’s head. Mary 
screamed, Outside, lightning flashed, 
rain was blowing in the window. 

Turner felt his legs weaken. Vainly, 
he struggled to lift his automatic. An- 
other blow smashed against his head. 
Things went dark. He felt himself meet 
the solid floor. 

He regained consciousness a moment 
later as lights were being snapped on. 
Ronald Kelly, the portly, gray-haired 
father of the girl, was standing in the 
doorway with a gun clutched in his 
hand. When he saw the empty bed, his 
mouth gaped open. Fire leaped into his 
eyes, 

“What—what—” 

Turner staggered to his feet. His 
face looked like a devil’s countenance 
with its grim Vandyke, the short- 
clipped red hair. His burning eyes 
swept the room. The girl and the leper 
were gone! 

“T thought I told you to see that all 
doors were locked!” he barked harshly. 

“did.” 

Turner eyed the father savagely. 
“You did—like hell you did. I’ve been 
watching this window hours from out- 
side. He couldn’t have come in that 
way.” 

“T swear it,” Kelly gasped. 
God, let’s not argue. Where is—” 

Turner’s eyes fell upon something on 
the floor. He reached quickly and 
picked it up. It was a small, yellowish 
piece of rubber. He eyed it curiously, 
then light flushed in his face. Quickly, 
he looked about. There were faint 
marks like the print of heels on the 
carpet, 


“Oh, 
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Mark Turner knelt; on his hands and 
knees he scraped the white marks with 
his thumbnail. Then he got to his feet. 

“Well,” he said hoarsely, “I’m going 
after her.” 

Full realization of what had happened 
had come to Kelly by now and his eyes 
were clouded; his face was white. He 
could not talk coherently. 

“God, my two daughters with lep- 
rosy! My two beautiful young—” 

“Ts Helena in the house?” 

Kelly nodded dumbly. “Yes, the 
medical examiner brought her back to- 
night. Thank you for letting us keep 
her another few days, I—” 

Turner’s reddish eyes gleamed. He 
paid no attention to Kelly, but turning 
abruptly, leaped out the broken window. 
Rain beat down around him as he land- 
ed firmly on the ground. Lightning 
streaked through the heavens. He ap- 
peared not to notice as he pushed dog- 
gedly toward his car which was parked 
on the estate. 


HEN he reached the road- 
ster, he climbed behind the 
wheel and quickly started 
the motor. His head was 
throbbing painfully; the 
blood of his wound was be- 

ginning to harden but some of it still 

rolled down across his cheek. 

The wheels skidded and screamed as 
he swished around curves. The high- 
way was black and water-covered. His 
headlights cut a yellowish gleam 
through the torrents of rain that fell 
like a black deluge from the heavens. 

On his left the sea rose and fell, toss- 
ing angrily; white caps flashed like the 
teeth of a monster. Tall palm trees, 
drenched and shivering, stood like grim 
sentinels of death as Turner sped by. 
He wheeled the car in through the main 
part of Honolulu. 

Down Hotel Street, up Beretania. 





The darkened shops and _ houses 
shrouded in a cloak of gloom presented 
a singular picture that was made vivid 
by the flashing of lightning and the 
heavy roll of thunder. 

But Turner knew in which direction 
he was headed, Toward Twisted River, 
the little thirty-foot stream of water 
into which the Chinese, Portuguese and 
lower classes of the city dumped their 
slop, their tin cans and every sort of 
refuse to be washed down to the sea. 
There was only one place on the island 
where that white clay existed—it was 
the ferment of Twisted River’s slime. 
A foul, fetid little waterway where 
sometimes in coves they dug beneath 
the sidewalks, beggars stayed. The fiend 
had been there; his shoes had picked up 
the white lye. Probably his hiding 
place was there. 

Remorse surged in Mark Turner’s 
breast at thought of Mary in the foul 
embrace of the leper. She was a sweet 
girl—her spirited courage had im- 
pressed him. It hurt to imagine her a 
helpless puppet in the hands of a mon- 
ster. He remembered how she had 
trembled in his office as she had trust- 
ingly placed her welfare in his hands. 
“All right,” she had said, “‘as you wish 
it.” So simple, direct. There was a 
growing feeling not unlike affection in 
the detective’s heart. 

Those sweet, firm lips now being 
smothered in kisses by the leper who 
haunted Honolulu! Turner pressed 
down on the accelerator, It was not 
long before he reached the squirming, 
twisting little river. A rail guarded the 
sidewalk. He parked the car and got 
out; limbs firm, he catapulted the rail, 
and climbed down the jagged, tin pan 
covered bank of the river. 

Raindrops splashed in the black water 
as he rushed along the bank, his legs 
slipping into the slime each few steps. 
He clutched at clefts which turned out 
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to be soft shoulders of garbage. He 
struggled on along the uneven ledge of 
the river. The water was mounting 
with the downpour of the storm. 

At last he reached one of the small 
caves in which tramps sometimes take 
refuge. It was built fifteen feet in 
from the river, and extended under the 
cement of the sidewalk. Turner groped 
his way inside. It was empty. He felt 
in his pocket for matches, but they were 
wet and useless. 

He drew in his breath huskily, then 
his heart heavy and his body cold with 
apprehension, he knelt and groped 
around for a trap door of some kind. 
Presently he stumbled across a large 
rock. It gave a little with his weight. 
Turner’s reddish eyes burned as he 
jerked at it, felt it lift back. A dimly 
lit manhole gave sign that it was the 
entrance to an underground passage- 
way. 


E, squeezed his body down 

into it ahd dropped to 
the rock floor of the crude- 
ly made tunnel. A light 
4 at the far end afforded 
the poor illumination. He 
made his way toward it grimly, his steps 
echoing hollowly on the rocks. Had his 
automatic been soaked in the rain so 
that it would not function? He ex- 
amined it briefly. There was no way of 
telling. He’d have to take a chance. 

Suddenly a shrill scream echoed 
through the passageway. Turner 
quickened his pace. A moment later he 
plunged into a small, hollowed-out 
room. A lamp in one corner gave off 
flickering light about which grotesque 
shadows jumped and played on the 
jagged rocks. 

Mary Kelly, garbed in only her thin 
nightgown, lay on the floor, her eyes 
open; her firm white breasts showed 
beneath the garment. Over her stood 





the reeling figure of the mad leper. 

Turner raised his automatic, pressed 
the trigger. An empty click mocked 
him. 

The fiend laughed harshly. His face 
was a blotch of sores and eruptions; 
his talon-like hands were goady, yellow- 
ish. Stepping across the girl, he ap- 
proached slowly. 

Turner reversed the automatic in his 
hand; but the ghastly figure suddenly 
dove at his knees. The detective 
slashed down. He realized with mount- 
ing horror that the blow had smacked 
the man’s shoulders only; the next sec- 
ond he lost balance, slipped toward the 
floor. 

He saw Mary crawling slowly for- 
ward, her lovely, auburn hair clinging to 
her slim, tanned shoulders. 

Then he saw nothing but the scaly 
hands of the monster : they were reach- 
ing out for him—touching him! They 
rubbed his face; the hideous fingers 
gouged toward his eyes, slid down 
to grasp his neck in a vise-like clutch. 
The detective writhed weakly. The 
wound on his head was throbbing. The 
leper slammed Turner’s head down on 
the rocks. 

Blackness seized his mind again. He 
fought against it, a hazy red screen 
shooting before his eyes. Clearing his 
vision at last, he saw the blotch-faced 
man standing over him, a rock in his 
hand. Mary, trying to get to her feet, 
was shaking and crying. 

As Turner stared, helpless, he no- 
ticed something unusual. On the left 
hand of the leper there was a spot of 
healthy flesh—it was entirely free of 
the white, powdery blotches that marred 
the rest of the skin. 

“T didn’t want to have to kill,” 
the high-pitched voice of the leper 
screamed. “But you two have forced 
me into it. Your bodies will wash down 
to the sea with Honolulu’s slop!” 
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The rock crashed down. Turner 
twisted, felt the missile graze his head. 
At the same moment the leper spun 
about. Mary lunged toward him, hold- 
ing a blunt instrument she had picked 
up from the floor. 

There was a brief struggle—a strug- 
gle that Turner was unable to do any- 
thing but watch. He saw the leper tear 
the instrument from Mary’s hand, 
heard him laugh, a shrill sound that 
echoed back from the walls. With sa- 
tanic delight he ripped the gown from 
Mary’s lovely body, he pulled her te- 
ward him. 


HE screamed, beat her fists 
against his chest. But that 
awful, scarred face never 
wavered. It bent toward 
hers. The ugly lips sought 
her lips, 

Turner was burning in uncontrollable 
rage and terror. Clutching a protrud- 
ing rock he managed with super-human 
effort to pull himself to his feet. Mary 
was fighting, screaming and scratching. 
The fiend continued to fondle her full, 
ripe breasts, to kiss her lovely neck and 
face. 

Weak, his legs like pieces of straw, 
Turner plunged madly forward. Clutch- 
ing the leper’s shoulder, he spun him 
about. His right fist flew out with the 
fury of the hatred that was within him. 
The leper fell back, stooped for a rock 
which he hurled viciously. 

Turner ducked and dove forward. 
His head was splitting with pain. He 
clutched the fiend about the waist. Huge 
fists pounded down at his neck and head, 
but he bore in, sent the man hurling 
backward. This time he was on top. 

Marv had crawled back in a corner. 
She crouched there, her nearly nude 
body trembling with terror, brown eyes 
wide and staring. 

Mark Turner, his red beard straight, 





his eyes glowing like red faggots, 
slammed his fists again into the face of 
the fiend. He pulled him up, then 
slanimed him down to the jagged floor 
with twice the force administered on 
him just a few moments ago. The leper 
writhed for a moment; hot blood oozed 
from his head, Then he sank back, 
unconscious, 

Jerking the innate body to its feet, 
Turner propped it back against the wall. 
Arms aching, he pulled out a pair of 
handcuffs, snapped them about his cap- 
tive’s wrists. 

Then he helped Mary to her feet. She 
adjusted the remnants of her gown 
about her body and clung desperately 
to his sleeve. 

“He—” she uttered weakly, pointing 
to the monster. 

“T know,” Turner said grimly. He 
leaned forward and pulled the tight rub- 
ber mask from the man’s face—the 
hideous mask of leprosy sores. 

Doctor Gunar, his sandy hair un- 
kempt, bright blue eyes blazing with 
hatred, straightened his squarish shoul- 
ders. He glared viciously at Detective 
Mark Turner, struggled weakly with 
the handcuffs. 

“I first got the hunch when you tried 
to explain how girls could break out 
with leprosy so quickly, Gunar,” Tur- 
ner snapped. “Then I found a piece of 
the glove that had been torn from your 
left hand in the struggle with Miss 
Kelly and learned that you had 
brought Helena home earlier in the cve- 
ning. It was not hard to figure out that 
when Mr. Kelly thought you had de- 
parted you had merely slammed the 
door, then slipped into another room to 
wait your chance.” 

“He isn’t a leper at all!’ Mary put 
in, catching her breath. “I knew when 
he came in my room. I tried to tear off 
his mask but could only get part of the 
glove—” 
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ECIDEDLY. That was why 
he had to dispose of you,” 
Turner told her. “Other- 
wise he would have just 
fondled you as he did those 
other three girls. You 

would naturally report the affair to the 
police; they would send you down to- 
morrow to be examined by the island 
medical examiner and he would pro- 
nounce you had contracted leprosy !” 

“Then Helena—” Mary gasped. 

‘“‘No, she hasn’t got the disease, thank 
God. And we can recall those other 
two girls from Molakai. They'll be in 
a sanitation ward for the first month and 
it is unlikely they have contracted the 
germ yet.” 

“You only caught me through luck!” 
Gunar snarled. 

“Tarck—and some of that white slime 
of this river that’s part and parcel of 
you, It’s caked all over your shoes, doc- 
tar!” 

Mary was still clinging preciously 
close to Turner. She asked suddenly: 
“But why did he want to send girls to 
Molakai ?” 





“It was you who led me to suspect 
his motive,” Turner replied. “I knew 
he had ciose association with the island 
and that he made frequent trips over 
there. Leprosy strikes among the rich 
as well as the poor. There could be 
certain lepers, eaten away by the disease, 
who would want pretty young wives— 
pay anything to get them.” 

She nodded, shaking convulsively as 
the last shiver of horror tingled down 
her spine. 

Through the tunnel they could still 
hear the overtone of thunder, and they 
could hear the rumble of Twisted 
River as it rose higher and higher in 
the torrent of rain. Mark Turner gave 
Mary his coat, then made Doctor Gunar 
lead the way out. When the prisoner 
was a litle ahead, the detective captain. 
drew the auburn-haired girl gently back 
in his arms. 

She looked up at him, her eyes full 
of admiration and something more. It 
was the end of the awful horror, and 
the beginning of an emotional ecstasy 
for Honolulu’s red-bearded Mark 


Turner. 





Taking the Air” 


OING to Canada by airplane is no 

novelty for those who ride the 
Ameriean Airlines to Buffalo, Detroit 
or Montreal; or even to Boston, where 
they may board an Eastern Steamship 
Lines palatial vessel to go direct to old 
Yarmouth, ancient “port of wooden 
ships and iron men.” Between the 
American Airlines, Inc., the Eastern 


Steamship Lines, and Tauck Tours, 
Inc., Canadian travel has increased to 
a pleasantly alarming extent. The 
Pines Hotel in Digby, the Lakeside 
Inn, Yarmouth, the Cornwallis Inn at 
Kentville, and the Lord Nelson Hotel, 
Halifax, according to Colonel W. W. 
Hubbard, radio travel expert, report 
great increases in motor touring. 


Flaming Arrows 


Captured by a tribe of Head-hunters, Jerry Lane 
fights valiantly—knowing that his escape can only mean prison 


By L. RON HUBBARD 


TRANGER,” said the 
Negrito, pointing up to- 
ward the ridge. Jerry Lane 
spun about, his lean young 
face suddenly drawn into 
tight, fighting lines. The 

word had been simple enough, the 

Negrito’s gesture had been disinter- 

ested. 

Jerry’s fingers were tight about the 
bow he had been testing. He had hunt- 
ing arrows in his quiver, wicked things 
with sharp, steel points. One arrow 
and... 

The stranger came through the hot 
sunlight of the Central Philippine 
mountains, palmo-bravo fronds chang- 
ing the shadow pattern on the white 
shirt and sun helmet. The man was 
distastefully immaculate. 

When he came closer, it was seen 
that his face was sharp and autocratic. 
He was a Spanish gentleman, arrogant 
and haughty. 

But Jerry saw only the badge of the 
constabulary upon the man’s sun hat. 
And that badge... 

A whisper of despair forced its way 
through Jerry’s lips. He had come so 
far to escape this. Who would have 
thought they would bother to follow 
him all the way up here into these for- 
gotten hills? But here was an officer 
of the constabulary, ready to take him 
back. 

Viewed from afar, Jerry Lane’s 
crime had not been so great. He had 
seen that he could not get out his quota 
of hardwood logs in the southern is- 
lands and, to escape the wrath of the 





mighty Tom Brandon of Manila Hard- 
wood, Jerry had left his concession, 
had disappeared. And now . 

He had found this peaceful valley 
and he had come to live with John 
Hedley and his wife, kindly people who 
knew nothing of their guest. They had 
given him clothes, had taken him in, 
had let him work in this bow and 
arrow factory which was their reason 
for being so far away from Manila. 

Jerry felt a suffocating sense of 
shame. What would John Hedley 
think? What would Martha Hedley 
think when they knew? 

The officer was closer now. He 
stopped in the gateway of the stockade 
and removed his sun helmet, swabbing 
at the band with a white silk handker- 
chief. His dark eyes darted restlessly 
about him and singled out Jerry. 

“Hello,” said the officer. “I’m Cap- 
tain Valdez. Mind if I stop over here 
a bit. It’s a long way to the next de- 
cent house.” 

the hospitality was, of course, his 
without asking, but Jerry suddenly 
found that he could not speak. He 
leaned on the long bow and stared. 

He was saved by the appearance of 
John Hedley. Hedley was a round, 
red, merry man, hail fellow well met. 
He came down off the porch. 

“Of course, of course,” said Hedley. 
“You're welcome as long as you care 
to stay. Come up here out of the sun. 
My name’s Hedley.” 

“Valdez is mine,” said the captain. 

Hedley called, “Hey, son, come over 
here and meet Captain Valdez.” 
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For a moment his revolver 
stopped their rush; then 
he was borne to the 
eround, 





ANE went slowly, marshal- 

ing his wits. He handed 
the bow to the Negrito 
bearer by his side and im- 
mediately felt its loss. He 
had been here for three 
months, testing these rugged palmo- 
bravo bows and he could do wonders 
with one. He felt like a Christian 
martyr about to meet his lion. 
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“Howdy,” said Jerry, sitting down 
beside the captain. He forced himself 
to ask, ‘‘What brings you so far away 
from your post?” 

Valdez looked narrowly at the young 
overseer. Something like satisfaction 
flickered in his eyes and was quickly 
masked. 

“T’m here,” said Valdez, “looking 
for a young fellow named Jerry Lane. 
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The natives tell me that they’ve seen a 
white come up here and I thought I’d 
better look.” 

Jerry was thankful in that moment 
that he had not given Hedley his right 
name. 

Hedley said, “You know anything 
about this George? George,” he ex- 
plained, “is my new overseer and be- 
lieve me he knows his business.” 

“That’s fine,” said Valdez. ‘‘Have 
you seen anything of a white man up 
here?” 

“No,” said Jerry. “Hedley and 
Martha and I are the only three white 
people within thirty miles. People 
don’t come through here often. The 
Negritos keep them out.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Valdez. 
“The young fellow I’m looking for is 
rather tall, very blond, gray or blue 
eyes. He’s wanted for embezzling by 
Manila Hardwood.” 

“Embezzling?” cried Jerry, too fast 
to stop himself. 

Hedley and Valdez looked sharply 
at him, For a full minute they heard 
no sound but the clatter of palm fronds 
in the valley, A question was forming 
in Hedley’s eyes, but his wife came to 
the door followed by the servant Ching 
who carried three drinks of cold lemon- 
ade and rum. 

Martha was as fat and jolly as her 
husband. Her round red face was 
filled with interest when Valdez told 
her of his mission. 

“But no one has come up here,” pro- 
tested Martha. “Why would they want 
to come up here into the Negrito coun- 
try? I haven’t seen anybody, ex- 
cept...” she glanced at Jerry. 

Jerry squirmed a little but he man- 
aged to smile. “I don’t envy you your 
job, captain, There’s a lot of hills 
around here to look through.” 

Valdez was still studying him. Jerry 
was tall, blond, and his eyes were gray. 
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Valdez smiled and nodded. “If you 
don’t mind, Hedley, I am rather tired 
of looking about and I need a rest for 
a day or so. Would you mind putting 
me up at one of your shacks, I'll be 
no trouble, [ assure you.” 

Jerry sat back and sipped his rum 
lemonade, covering up his expression 
of despair. Embezzling, was it? It 
had not been that, surely. He had been 
ordered to get out his logs under pain 
of losing them, and when he had failed, 
and when he knew that he owed Tom 
Brandon and Manila Hardwood more 
money than he could pay, he had 
thought it best to vanish, But em- 
bezzling . . . not that surely. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your work 
here,” Valdez was saying. “I don’t 
intend to be here very long.” 


CHAPTER II 


INNER that evening was 
saved only by John Hed- 
ley’s enthusiasm about the 
captain’s presence, Jerry 
forced himself to eat but 
he could not force himself 

to talk. Every now and then he caught 

Valdez looking at him in a way which 

made Jerry think of a cat watching a 

rat hole. While Valdez might not be 

sure that this was his man, that would 
not keep him from waiting around to 
find out, Valdez gave the impression 
of having all the time in the world. 
“I’m sure glad you came up here, 
captain,” said Hedley. “You can do 
me a mighty big favor if you want.” 
“Do you a favor?” said the captain 
gallantly. “I would be more than 
pleased, and you only have to name it.” 
“T tell you,” said Hedley, “usually 

Martha makes the trip out with me, 

but it’s pretty hard on her: I’d rather 
she stayed here. But usually I can’t 
leave her because of the niggers. You 
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know the little habits they have, don’t 
your” 

“Can’t say as I do,” said Valdez. 
“Oh, I’ve heard a lot of things about 
head hunting and all that but I never 
believed it. ‘Too many stories about 
ee 
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With George and you here to fight off 
any Negritos that might think it a good 
idea to attack the stockade, I won’t feel 
funny about loading up and taking the 
bows out for shipment. I’ll be back 
in a couple days. Could you spare the 
time?” 





Next month’s issue of “Mystery Adventure Magazine” will soon be 
on the stands and in it a splendid assortment of the stories you like, illus- 
trated by some of the best artists in the field. If you’ve been following 
“The Domino Lady’ in the old “Saucy Romantic Adventures” magazine, 
you'll be pleased to know that next month she’ll adorn the cover of this 
magazine—and be sure to read the story: “The Domino Lady’s Double.” 





“Humph,” said Hedley. “In a day 
or two it will be the new moon, and 
that’s the start of the planting season.” 

“Yes, but I see no danger in that.” 

“Oh, you don’t,” said Hedley. ‘““Well, 
let me tell you this. These Negritos 
have the idea that when they plant they 
have to cut off a few heads to make 
the crops grow. And if they don’t get 
those heads they think their fields will 
be sterile and that their cattle will grow 
iN and reproduce no more. They think 
heads contain a sort of white vapor 
which floats around.” 

“Is that so,” said Valdez, politely, 
“and what does this have to do with 
me?” He might have added that he 
was here, after all, to find a certain 
embezzler and was certainly not in- 
terested in the head-hunting customs of 
the Luzon Negritos. 

“Yes, that’s the point,” said Hedley. 
“About this time of vear I have to 
ship my bows, before the rains come. 
I have a big load this time, thanks to 
George’s help. These palmo-bravo 
bows are getting a big demand. Fishing 
rods too. They stand up better than 
yew or ash, you see, coming from a 
damp country in the first place. 

“But what I wanted to say was this. 


‘‘T suppose so,” said Valdez. 

Jerry felt like a prisoner who has 
had a reprieve. But even a day or two 
was little enough. And perhaps Val- 
dez would do something before Hedley 
got back. Jerry clenched his fists under 
cover of the table. 

Martha protested about Hedley’s go- 
ing, but he convinced her that there 
would be no danger for it in himself. 
Hadn’t he gone out before without acci- 
dent? 

“But they need your bows,” said 
Martha, “‘and just last year you remem- 
ber what happened to Larsen, the poor 
boy.” 

“What happened?” said Valdez. 

“They caught him and sacrificed him 
up at Tinglay,” said Hedley, pain 
crossing his face when he said it. 


ERRY found that he could 
stay in the room no longer. 
He was restless and nerv- 

4 ous. He was thinking about 

Tom Brandon and Bilibid 

prison. Why had Brandon 

nailed an embezzling charge on him? 

He did not wonder whether or not 

Brandon would make it stick, Brandon 

had influence. 
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Outside Jerry paced the compound. 
No moon yet, but in a couple nights 
there would be. However, he wasn’t 
worried about the black dwarfs who 
came like inky hobgoblins down from 
the fastnesses of these hills. 

Valdez, on the way to his hut, paused 
at Jerry’s side. His voice, even in an 
undertone, had a metallic, threatening 
quality. 

“T’d stick around if I were you,” said 
Valdez. “I’ve got a policeman out in 
the brush and if you should happen... 
But pardon me, I have probably made 
a mistake. Your name is George 
Smith, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Jerry. 

“But stick around anyway,” added 
Valdez, going on to his hut. 

Back in the house Hedley was in a 
fine humor. When Jerry came in, Hed- 
ley said, “Get the packs together about 
dawn. I'll get this over with as fast as 
I can.” 

“You better let me go with you,” 
said Jerry. 

“No, you've got to stay and see that 
nothing happens to Martha.” 

Jerry went on to his room, But he 
could not sleep. He sat by the window 
and stared out into the darkness to- 
ward Valdez’s hut, trying to puzzle out 
this charge, trying to figure ways and 
means of getting away. But there were 
none. He knew that. 

Sitting there in the darkness, he 
fought out his case, but although he 
thought of many interesting things to 
say he knew that he would lose. Tom 
Brandon had too much influence and 
if he said embezzling, then embezzling 
it would be. 

“He’s trying to get away with some- 
thing,” whispered Jerry to himself. 
“He’s trying...” 

And then he knew what it was all 
about. He had left those logs and 
Tom Brandon had sold them; made a 
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profit. And then, lest Jerry should 
come back and make trouble, Brandon 
had had an embezzling charge placed 
against him. 

He faced the dawn, sleepless and 
went out to wearily prepare the packs 
of bows and fishing rods which Hedley 
would ship out to the far corners of 
the world, places Jerry would never see 
again. He felt blue about it. 

Valdez sat solidly upon the porch of 
his hut half the morning, watching the 
process of lading. He said nothing. 
He was satisfied to wait. Jerry could 
feel the man’s eyes as hot upon him 
as the onslaught of the brassy sun. 

Hedley went away from there, fol- 
lowed by Martha’s farewell and Jerry’s 
silent wave. Hedley, riding at the 
head of his pack train, in company with 
two reliable Negritos, thought nothing 
of going out into the jungle, planting 
season or no. An unimaginative fel- 
low was Hedley, and it is doubtful if 
he gave Larsen’s fate a second thought. 
He had a job to do and he was doing 
it, and that was all. 

Jerry spent the rest of the day in his 
room. He doubted that Valdez would 
take him away and leave Martha with- 
out a guard, but you could never tell 
about a cop. Martha, in the dark about 
the whole matter, was the only one who 
talked at dinner, Leaden hearted, 
Jerry went to bed. 


ATE that night, Jerry heard 
a soft knocking upon his 
door. He sat up in bed, 
listening, frightened, sure 
that it was Valdez come to 
take him away in the night. 

Sweat poured from his body. 

Finally he decided to admit his caller 
and have it over with. 

But instead of Valdez, the man who 
came stumbling into the room was the 
foreman of the lumber crew, The man 
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was cut about the body and where he 
stood small bright drops appeared on 
the rug. He had been smashed across 
the face and his features were swollen 
and blue, startling against the black. 
His woolly head was matted and 
sticky. 

‘What’s happened?” demanded 
Jerry, thrusting the fellow into a chair 
and shoving a drink of ag’ad’ente into 
his shaking fist. 

“Master gone, horses gone, every- 
thing gone,” moaned the foreman, rue- 
fully regarding his slashed bare legs. 
‘Men come from ambush, men shoot, 
run out and take master. But I was 
at a distance behind—TI see all and 
only have to hit three men to get away. 
I come, you go, right away.” 

“Take him? Where?” 

“Tinglay. Take him Tinglay. The 
master he’s got a good head. Crops 
have to grow. But you go, you take 
him back. They keep him until maybe 
tomorrow, maybe next day, then cut 
off his head so the fields grow. No 
tell lady, she’s get scared too much 
maybe.” 

Jerry knew, in a general way, where 
Tinglay was. It lay ten kilometers 
higher into the mountains and the 
Negritos there were so wild that they 
were never seen. 

He buckled on his gun and took a 
rifle from its pegs on the wall. 

He received further directions from 
the Negrito and then strode out into 
the compound. It did not occur to him 
that this was a job for Valdez until 
he had passed the gate. Then, hoping 
that the man would give him help, he 
turned back and thundered on the door. 

Valdez thrust his sleepy head 
through the crack. 

“They've got Hedley up at Tinglay,” 
snapped Jerry. “If you’ve got any 
guts at all, get your soldier and your 
gun and come along.” 
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Martha was disturbed by the noise 
and she came out on the verandah of 
the big house, wrapped in a night robe 
which made her look like a balloon. 

‘Jerry! Jerry! What’s wrong there ’” 

Jerry left the startled Valdez to 
dress and went back to the house. 
“Everything’s going to be all right, 
Mrs. Hedley. They took John up to 
Tinglay because they ... because they 
wanted all those bows... .” 

“They took him for his head,” cried 
Martha. “Just like they took Larsen 
last year! Wait! I’m going with you.” 

With great difficulty, Jerry dissuad- 
ed her, But to leave her alone and un- 
protected was unthinkable. He ordered 
Valdez’s policeman to remain behind. 

Martha tried to smile when she bade 
Jerry good-bye. Suddenly she gave 
him a wet kiss on the cheek and stood 
there crying, clutching his broad shoul- 
ders, shaking him a little. 

“We'll bring him back,” said Jerry. 

Suddenly Martha’s grip tightened. 
“Don’t go,” she sobbed. “Don’t go, 
they’ll only kill you. You can do noth- 
ing against a thousand of them!” 

Jerry smiled at her. “Don’t worry 
about me. We’ll bring him back!” 

Valdez’s doubts were stamped on his 
lean face, but he nodded and they 
moved off at a fast pace into the jungle. 

Looking back, Jerry saw that Ching 
was trying to take Martha back into 
the house, but Martha just stood there, 
handkerchief clutched in her pudgy 
fist, and stared after them. 


CHAPTER III 


HEY were about two kilo- 
meters from  ‘inglay, 
standing beside a row of 
gray cliffs which presented 
a jagged, pocked face to 
the valley below. Beyond 

them lay the village. 
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For the first time Jerry noticed that 
a nail paring of silver rode the sly, 
lighting their way. He stared at it and 
said, “Why, there’s the new moon.” 

Valdez stopped abruptly and looked 
up. So intent had they been upon their 
project that they had not noticed the 
fact at all, It meant a great deal to 
Valdez as he stood there, his finely 
chiseled face in half relief. 

In the stillness they heard a sound 
far behind them. Something was mov- 
ing on the trail they had just crossed. 
But Valdez still stared at the moon as 
though hypnotized. 

“It’s no use,” said Valdez. “They’ve 
either done it already or they will do 
it before the night’s out. The village 
will be awake and we can’t fight them 
all.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Jerry. 

“New moon. That’s the start of 
the planting season and that’s the night 
of the feast. By the way—er—Smith 
or maybe Lane, I don’t think we’re be- 
ing very smart, staying together this 
way.” 

“You mean you want to take a run 
for it?” 

“Not without you, old man. You 
seem to be necessary. But not tonight. 
Not tonight. I won't let Mrs. Hedley 
in for anything like that—tonight. 
We'll take her back to Manila with us 
when we go. No use leaving her here. 
But right now, if you wish, you can 
try for it. I’ll go another way.” 

Jerry’s contempt was like dripping 
poison. ‘You heard that sound on the 
back trail and you know you can re- 
cover my body, if not my head, at your 
leisure. Certainly you'll separate from 
me. Go ahead. I wouldn’t have your 
stinking carcass near me if you were 
backed by an army. And what if you 
do take me back? Go ahead.” 

They were silent, glaring at each 
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other for seconds. Behind them came 
another crackle. The Negritos were on 
the back trail, following. 

Valdez spun on his heel and went 
down the mountainside, walking from 
stone to stone and leaving no tracks. 

Jerry watched him go. Running 
away. Yellow, that was Valdez for 
all his fine uniform. To hell with him. 

But the rankling was almost instant- 
ly forgotten. Jerry stepped into the 
cover of a bush and looked back. He 
could see moonlight shining on 
dwarfed and hunched shoulders, The 
Negritos were coming. 

He looked up at the side of the cliff 
and saw that a cave stood near at hand. 
In the excitement of night and pursuit, 
he forgot his annoyance. 

Walking on stones he stepped 
through the narrow, dark opening. It 
was impossible to stand within and he 
hunched himself back against the wall, 
drew his rifle into a position which 
covered the entrance, and listened. 

He could hear the black people dis- 
tinctly now. He hoped that he had 
not been seen. If they would only pass 
him... It would be funny to follow 
them on into Tinglay, tracking the 
trackers, 

He moved restlessly in his uncom- 
fortable position. Something touched 
his shoulder lightly. He recoiled. The 
thing came closer and closer. 


oH ITH a dry rustling sound a 
body slid sideways and the 
head rested on his lap. 
He almost fired his gun 
before he realized that the 
- man was dead. Gingerly he 
touched the dry skin and tried to shove 
the thing away from him. But the 
mummified Negrito seemed to possess a 
devilish strength. Angrily, using force, 
Jerry flung the thing into the center 
of the cave. 
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A thin slab of moonlight lay upon 
the cave floor and as Jerry’s eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness he 
began to make out shadows sitting 
across from him, eyes which would 
never see again were staring at him. 

All down his own side of the cave 
were the bodies, knees drawn up, heads 
resting on their breasts, incredibly 
shrunken, 

Fingers of horror scratched at 
Jerry’s spine. He had entered a burial 
cave. The Negritos so disposed of 
their dead, leaving them upright, sit- 
ting all together for company after 
filling them with some kind of embalm- 
ing fluid which mummified them. 

He counted up to thirty just to keep 
from going mad. Face after face, 
wrinkled and dried and ugly beyond 
belief. 

A rustling sound outside made him 
turn again toward the entrance. The 
trackers had stopped, looking at the 
rocks and trying to decide what had 
happened. One or two of them pointed 
toward the cave mouth. 

Jerry released the safety catch of his 
rifle, ready to blast the first man that 
entered. He knew that he could hold 
out for hours, and he also knew that 
the Negritos would wait for days if 
necessary. 

Jerry remained as silent as the dead 
which surrounded him, The shrill jab- 
ber of the Negritos rose to a higher and 
higher crescendo, like a score of sirens 
trying to out yowl each other. 

From their talk, Jerry finally 
gathered that the majority were hold- 
ing out against entering the cave be- 
cause of the new moon which made it 
very bad luck. They shook their sharp- 
tipped lances and jumped up and down 
waving their bows, acting much like 
so many apes. 

At last one man won out, enforced 
silence and shrieked at them that this 
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was impossible because the white- 
headed one would also be loath to enter 
such a cave in the new moon. His 
surprising burst of logic made the 
others blink, unmanned them. 

Presently, forgetting all about the 
cave, the Negritos started out at a trot 
toward Tinglay, evidently wishing to 
arrive before the feast began. 

Jerry averted his gaze from the 
rows of dead men and crept out of the 
natural tomb. The natives no longer 
made a pretence of keeping quiet, com- 
pletely forgetting like the Bander-log, 
that they were sent out to follow a man 
and that now they no longer encoun- 
tered his tracks. 

For weeks Jerry had been dealing 
with these same people, ordering them 
about, trying to get work out of them. 
But he had been very unsuccessful in 
that few of the Negritos had sense 
enough to understand their own 
language. They were as close as one 
could get to the ape-men without 
actually growing hair. Some of them, 
rumor said, grew tails as long as a 
monkey’s, and certainly many of them 
had an extra vertebre or two tacked 
onto their spine. 

He knew, therefore, that he was not 
dealing with men. He was walking into 
a den full of man killing gorillas who 
would just as soon fight with their 
fangs as with their weapons. Men 
who used weird, unknown -poisons on 
their arrows and who slew for the sake 
of killing. 


-EADS meant fertility, and 
| the man who could boast 
the longest row of skulls 
was the man with the larg- 
est female following. These 
people had once occupied 
the whole of the islands until other 
races drove them back and back again. 
Their slain were not dead at the hands 
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of outsiders so much as before the 
weapons of their very brothers. 

What a fine crop, they would think, 
Jerry Lane’s head would grow! What 
a fine trophy to be passed up. But they 
had one white man, something which 
hadn’t happened for a long time, not 
for a year when they had slain Larsen 
for his yellow locks. And what fine 
animals Larsen’s head had grown! 

And Jerry, following them through 
the moon-and-leaf patterned jungle 
knew all this and had enough sense to 
be afraid. 

But there is a quality of excitement 
to danger. Things taste better and 
look better and a man feels more a 
man than ever before. Jerry forgot 
his rankling thoughts and gave himself 
over to hunting the hunters. 

The village of Tinglay first appeared 
as a large red dot through the trees. 
It was perched on a flat mountain crest 
and just now it was alight with the 
fires of feasting and dancing. 

Jerry hoped he was not too late. The 
thought made him less cautious. He 
almost overtook the party he was fol- 
lowing. 

They came at last to an open space 
which was, when compared to the jun- 
gle, drenched with light. Jerry’s heart 
began to pound and his palms were 
moist. 

He might be seen crossing that space. 
And so, he halted, trying to make cer- 
tain that he was not watched. 

A shrill yell echoed behind him. He 
whirled, leveling his rifle. Another yell 
further to the right followed the first. 

Fhen there was silence. 

The jungle forgot to move with the 
wind. The moon rode watchfully. The 
mountains were black, jagged card- 
board against the sky of murky blue. 

Whip, whip, whip! 

Jerry threw himself down, out of 
sight in the brush. 
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An arrow quivered in a tree beside 
him. Whip, slash, whip! 

They were searching him out, keep- 
ing him down until someone could go 
around to the rear. They were clever 
in war and ambush. They preferred 
not to die unnecessarily. 

A yell sounded behind Jerry, an an- 
swer blasted the jungle in front. Trees 
crashed, grass rustled. Men grunted 
as they ran forward. 

The rifle began to roar and when it 
was empty the revolver stayed the leap- 
ing black shapes in mid air. A flurry 
of ugly faces and woolly hair, the con- 
tact of bodies, rotten with disease. 

It was all over. 

Jerry was face down in the jungle 
slime, a dozen powerful animals 
crouched on every part of him, binding 
him. 

What a trophy this man’s head 
would make. Maybe it would grow as 
many animals as that yellow headed 
man. 

Jerry swore into the muck. He was 
past helping anyone now. Not even 
himself. 


CHAPTER IV, 


mee AGUELY, Jerry could see 
fy the whole compound in all 
Bm the brilliance of the gigan- 
gem tic fire which leaped and 
MW) danced like dervishes in 
orange robes. The Negri- 
tos were in a high degree of excite- 
ment, all of them yelling and jumping 
about and clapping their hands. 

Many were dancing, chain fashion 
about the fire at the direction of a 
leader to the tune of a strange, monoto- 
nous music produced upon gansas, 
bamhoo flutes, and a sort of jew’s harp 
made out of wood. 

All the people were singing, croon- 
ing in a single pitch which was only 
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varied by loud, blood craving shrieks. 
The dancers were going faster, leaping 
up and down, following each other 
with a finger hooked into the breech 


clout string of the next. If ever apes 
could dance, then apes were dancing, 
and if ever wild animals could turn 
the night into a hideous delirium, then 
it was turned. 

A score of stone jugs were going 
round and round, uptilted for seconds 
at a time. This was ag’ad’ente, a 
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As the Negrito en- 

tered, Jerry plunged 

the spear through his 
throat. 


liquor made of distilled palm flower 
sap, brewed, doubtless, by the neigh- 
bors of the tribe. 

At last Jerry saw John Hedley, The 
man was spread-eagled on top of a big 
pile of stones, face up, gray hair tan- 
gled. No fear showed upon his face. 
Rather contempt and anger, He was 
too tightly tied to mové. 

They would probably wait until 
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dawn to kill him. That way the rising 
sun and the departing moon would both 
see and approve the fact that a head 
would help them in giving the fields 
and animals fertility. 

The hut where Jerry had been 
thrown was a low-roofed, filthy place, 
cluttered with odds and ends of putrid 
meat and other things equally nauseous. 
Here were the packs of arrows and 
rods, there were John Hedley’s saddle 
bags. The place was a sort of ware- 
house from what Jerry could gather. 

In addition to these items were sev- 
eral stone jugs to which the natives 
came when other jugs repeatedly be- 
came empty. 

They had tied Jerry’s hands behind 
him with a fiendish cunning which 
made it an agony to move. Even so he 
had hitched himself into a position 
where he could observe the proceedings 
about the fire. The guard, who had 
been left at the door, was jealous of 
the others’ pleasures and he leaned dis- 
gruntled upon his spear, the fire paint- 
ing the front of his body with scarlet 
oil. 

Jerry called to his guard and the man 
poked his head into the door, angry 
and scowling. 

“What's the matter?” said Jerry. 
“Are you a woman that they don’t 
allow you to drink and dance. Or have 
you done something wrong?” 

‘Me no woman, I be a great warrior. 
That is why they leave me on guard.” 

“It’s no honor to guard a man who 
is tightly bound. I do not believe that 
you can drink.” 

The Negrito thought this over for a 
full minute. He watched the fire and 
thought again. He shifted his spear 
back and forth in agitation, 

Alarmed, Jerry thought that the man 
would reason that a dead captive did 
not need watching. 

“Where I come from,’ 


? 


said Jerry, 
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“men who do not drink are looked on 
as women.” 


HE guard thought that 
over for a full five min- 
utes. Then, licking his lips 
he plunged into the hut and 
snatched up a stone jug. 
He uptilted it and Jerry 

could hear the gurgle above the yells 

outside, 

Groggy with the fire of it, the guard 
lowered the jug and curled his lip at 
Jerry. 

“TI thought you were a woman,” said 
Jerry. ‘Where I come from babies 
would be ashamed to drink so little.” 

“Huh!” Up went the jug again. 
Jerry gasped. He knew that a pint and 
a half or so of ag’ad’ente was fully 
enough to kill a man when gulped down 
in a space of seconds, 

The guard began to totter. He had 
presence enough to set the jug back on 
the floor. He even picked up his spear 
and started to go outside again. He 
had forgotten all about Jerry and was 
thinking dully about the feast. 

Then with a grunt the Negrito 
sprawled across the littered floor. The 
stone jug dropped and broke, very 
empty. 

Jerry wasted no time on congratula- 
tions. He crawled forward inch by 
inch, looking fearfully out to make cer- 
tain no native was coming for a jug. 

The guard held the spear rigid. The 
side of it was sharp, most likely 
poisoned. Jerry would have to take 
that chance, He turned his feet to 
the spear and then, moving his legs up 
and down the blade, sawed his rattan 
bindings through. 

The feet were tied to the hands and 
Jerry severed the cord. Then, almost 
dislocating his shoulders, he pulled his 
hands under his feet and got them in 
front of him. 
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The work then was simple. 

Jerry dived toward Hedley’s packs, 
but the patter of feet stopped him. A 
man was coming for more liquor. 

In spite of aching limbs, Jerry 
grasped the spear and stood up. The 
Negrito peered through the door. The 
spear went up and came back. Blood 
gushed from the pierced throat. 

As though he handled carrion, Jerry 
dragged the body inside. 

Again he dived to the packs. He 
searched them, strewing their contents 
about him, looking for matches. He 
found them at last. A whole box of 
them. They were the old fashioned 
kind which struck on anything. 

To the bundles went Jerry. He 
dragged out a seventy-five pound pull 
bow and then looked for the long 
arrows with the steel, hollow points, 
which were meant for target work. 

He stripped the loin cloth from the 
dead man and, with a shudder of dis- 
taste, ripped it into small fragments 
which he tied around the end of each 
arrow. 

That done, he shoved a _ broken 
match into the hollow point so that it 
would ignite when it struck anything 
solid. His hands were trembling and 
his face was drained white when he 
had the pile beside him, all prepared. 

He found a bowl meant for grinding 
corn and quickly filled it with liquor 
from a full jug. Into this he dipped 
the rags behind the arrow points. It 
was almost raw alcohol. 

The yells were growing louder. Jerry 
knew some other native would come 
for more ag’ad’ente and he had to work 
fast. 

He looked up at the nipi thatch of 
the bahai and nodded with satisfaction. 
It was dry as tinder and it was quite 
solid enough for his purpose. 

Crouching in the dimness of the hut 
he drew and let go. Whip! 
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ARKNESS prevailed, noth- 
ing happened. He took 
another arrow and fired it 
at the house farthest away. 
The match tipped arrow 
struck fair on something 
solid and ignited. The alcohol burned, 
a blue dot in the darkness across the 
compound. 

Whip, whip, whip whip, whip. He 
had arrows in the air as fast as he 
could select his targets. Thatch was 
burning on half a dozen houses in the 
next three minutes. 

The arrows flew high over the fire, 
silent and invisible, and they struck in 
a burst of blue tongues. 

Still the natives did not notice. A 
man bigger and blacker than the rest, 
but still a dwarf, looking old and horri- 
ble in the firelight, was making a 
speech to which screams of acclaim 
were granted. 

Jerry was not listening to the fellow. 
He did not even see him. But he 
might have heard an immodest boast 
that this man had taken mere heads 
than any other man and that the honor 
of killing this white man should fall 
to him alone. The speaker had the 
floor mainly because he was the recog- 
nized leader, but he gave himself credit 
for more than that. He said that he 
was invincible, that was the reason he 
had killed so many. Nothing could 
touch him. He was a god in himself. 

The yells of applause drowned that 
lethal, whip, whip, whip from Jerry’s 
bow. Two score huts were beginning 
to crackle. 

Suddenly the Negritos rose up and 
their yells changed from glee to terror. 
They were ringed by fire and the com- 
pound blazed with long tongues of light 
which licked greedily into dry thatch 
and laughed with a sharp, sparkling 
note of triumph while devouring things 
so evil and filthy. 
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The Negritos stared in liquor-sodden 
panic, unable to move. Suddenly the 
man who had pronounced himself a 
god, yelled and ran for the jungle. 
Like sheep they followed him, scream- 
ing, throwing away their spears and 
jugs, leaving the roasting heat of the 
flames. 

Jerry stood up, ready to run out and 
rescue Hedley. But in that he did not 
have a chance. A khaki clad figure 
leaped out of the trees and sprinted to 
the old man’s side. It was the law! 
Valdez! 

Jerry ran out to meet him. Valdez 
already had Hedley on his feet, sup- 
porting the old man. Valdez whipped 
out his revolver and pointed the muz- 
zle at Jerry. 

“March and march fast,” cried Val- 
dez. “Get out of here, but don’t try 
anything.” 

Jerry stared at the man and then 
knew the trouble. Valdez felt cheap 
because he had done nothing until the 
huts went up in flame. Valdez didn’t 
like to feel inferior to a man who had, 
as the captain must know, done the real 
work. In the height of excitement and 
passion, Valdez was using his au- 
thority. 

But there was no time to argue there. 
Jerry started off at a run, helping to 
support Hedley who was too stunned 
even to talk. 

They made the trail without mishap 
and started across the clearing. Hedley 
was stumbling, too worn out to move 
fast. 

Suddenly the terrified Negritos were 
terrified no more. Like a black river 
of oil they poured down the trail 
in pursuit, shrieking for vengeance 
against the man who had fired their 
village. 

Hedley tripped and if he had not 
been so tightly held he would have 
fallen, 
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wee AL DEZ glanced back at the 

dm men who swept across the 
wa fiame ridden clearing be- 
fa hind them. ‘We _ can’t 
make it!’’ he cried in fear. 

Jerry stopped and 
turned. He had a bow and three quivers 
of arrows from the hut. “Goon, I'll 
hold them back.” 

It was the decision with which he 
said it that made Valdez accept. Val- 
dez recognized the stronger man, even 
though the recognition was gall. With 
a glare, Valdez boosted the old man up 
and on and left Jerry to his fate. 

Jerry’s lip curled a little. He set 
himself against a tree and began to 
shoot sharp, steel tipped arrows into 
the charging mass. 

WHIP! WHIP! WHIP! He was 
pulling them with all his strength. 
When they struck they knocked the 
man back and down with their ferocity. 

The Negritos saw him and saw their 
front ranks melt. They tripped over 
half a dozen bodies. They were sud- 
denly silent. 

WHIP! WHIP! WHIP! 

They couldn’t stomach that. They 
liked an ambush better. They would 
get this man from the side, from be- 
hind. They turned and sprinted for 
the trees. 

Jerry knew it was hopeless to keep 
his place. He did the only thing he 
could do. A man bigger than the others 
was in the lead. 

Jerry lunged in pursuit. Maybe it 
would scare them. Maybe they would 
think he was a devil or something. But 
he did not reason a great deal. He was 
going on the high flavor of excitement 
and danger and he felt drunk and glad 
and powerful. 

He wasn’t running away now. He 
was staying and fighting it out. In 
that split second he had whipped him- 
self, 
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The larger one behind the others was 
impeded by the men before him. He 
glanced back and with a yell of terror 
saw the giant lunging forward. His 
very fear paralyzed him. He was the 
farthest back. Jerry took him first. 

Grabbing at the fellow’s woolly hair, 
Jerry yanked him backwards and off 
his feet. The man tried for a bolo at 
his side. Jerry whipped a hunting 
arrow from its quiver and plunged it 
all the way through the man’s throat. 

Jerry ran on again, but his target’s 
had melted. The blank jungle was full 
of threshing sounds, but that was all. 

Wrath and excitement do not die so 
quickly. Jerry ran on, back toward the 
burning village, eager to have it out 
with these black apes. 

The natives themselves sometimes 
went juramentado, running amuck and 
killing everyone in sight. A white man 
was running amuck now, yelling like 
any savage, intoxicated with his own 
strength and with a primitive satisfac- 
tion in death to his enemies. 

He arrived back in the compound 
without meeting anyone. In the few 
minutes he had been gone, the fires had 
died to a normal pulsation of red. The 
tinder had burned fast and the fuel was 
gone, 

Jerry stalked across the clearing. He 
turned and came back. He had been 
excited before. He was angry and mad 
now. Where were these damned 
Negritos? He wanted to kill himself 
another dozen or so. Where the hell 
were they keeping themselves, the yel- 
low sons? 

He yelled his questions in a voice 
which made the mountains recoil. He 
waved his arms. He was past reason- 
ing. Somehow he sensed that Valdez 
and Bilibid were waiting for him and 
he didn’t want to leave. Here he was 
king of the fight. Let them come back 
and he’d show them what he could do. 
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TALKING through the 
wraiths of choking smoke, 
painted by the wild light 
from the feast fire, sur- 
rounded by the blackened 
ruins of the village, he 
looked, to a Negrito who was less than 
four feet tall, like some great giant out 
of a hideous old legend come back to 
devour the earth at a gulp. 

He knew he looked like that and he 
gloried in it, even though any marks- 
man from the jungle could have killed 
him with one arrow. 

It was growing light. The sun was 
rising and burnishing the far away 
peaks. The fire was dying down. 

Men came back, slinking, from the 
jungle. They were terrified and their 
eyes rolled white in their ugly black 
faces. No more than animals, they 
did not think, they merely felt their 
fear. They had found the body of the 
“invincible one” slain by the hands of 
this giant. 

Austere and bullying, Jerry stood 
upon the pile of rocks beside the fire 
and let them lay down their bows, 
their spears, and their bolos. He was 
a general, receiving the surrender of a 
whipped army. He didn’t stop to think 
that this was a perfectly unreasonable 
proceeding. Later in the day he would 
be rational, perhaps sick with reaction, 
but right now he was still drunk with 
his own actions, with the glory of bat- 
tle. 

And the pile of bows grew and the 
Negritos bowed low at his feet. He 
looked over their prostrate backs and 
deliberately spat upon them. He was 
king! 

x Ok Ox 

Later in the day an odd cavalcade 
approached the house of Hedley. A 
line of Negritos came coiling down out 
of the hills, leading horses and mules 
heaped with the spoil of the village. 


* Ox 
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Jerry had not spared them. He had 
taken everything in sight. He had re- 
covered the bows and rods, he had 
collected copper and gold ornaments. 
He had bags full of wristlets. He felt 
like Morgan after the loot of Panama. 

He deigned to dismount before the 
stockade. He held up his hand and 
the line stopped. Walking—or perhaps 
even strutting—he entered the door and 
stood with widespread feet on the 
verandah. 

Ching came rushing to meet him but 
Jerry shoved him back. “Where is this 
Captain Valdez?” demanded Jerry. 

Valdez appeared. On his face was 
written the knowledge that he had run 
away. In his eyes flickered a hateful 
light. His hand rested on his revolver 
butt, ready to draw. He knew this 
other was laughing at him and the fact 
was too much for the man’s sensitive 
spirit to bear. 

“Take your hand off that gun,” 
ordered Jerry. 

“You,” said Valdez, “are going back 
with me, Lane. You are going back 
to Bilibid.” 

“Shut up,” barked Jerry. “You're 
listening here, not talking. I might tell 
you fo report that skeleton as mine, 
but I won’t. I’m giving you your sail- 
ing orders and if you draw that gun 
I'll pound your face through the back 
of your neck. 


OU,” said Jerry in a voice 
like a machine gun, “ you 
are going to go down to 
Manila and tell Tom Bran- 

= don that I’m up here, Tell 

———— him if he wants me he can 

come up himself. Tell him that I know 

he sold my logs after I got them out 
and that this arrest was a railroad 
farce. You were scared to take me 
alive. You wanted me dead and you 
didn’t have the guts to kill me in Hed- 
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ley’s house because I wouldn’t fight 
back, 

“Tell Brandon,” roared Jerry, “that 
I’m going to come down and find him 
one of these days if he doesn’t send 
that money up to me. He’s recovered 
his investment, I get the remainder. 
My brains and brawn got out that hard- 
wood, You thought you might get a 
cut in the profits. Shut up and beat it 
before I have my men throw you out.” 

Valdez was a little cowed by this 
onslaught, but he had no idea of re- 
turning without his man, He started 
to say something. 

Jerry cut in savagely, shouting for 
some Negritos. They came, swiftly, 
even eagerly. 

“Take this man,” said Jerry in their 
language, “and escort him to the 
Magat. If you ever see him here again, 
shoot him with poison arrows.” 

They swarmed about Valdez and 
dragged him away. They set him on 
a horse and then found his policeman 
and set him on another horse. Shak- 
ing their spears, the Negritos chased 
them away at a dead run. 

One of the village headmen came 
back and bowed. 

“Take your men back to your vil- 
lage,” ordered Jerry in a lofty tone. 
“Rebuild your huts and collect your 
people. Do the task well because I will 
visit you tomorrow.” 

“Very good, master,” said the head- 
man worshipfully. 

“T want you to build well and clean- 
ly,” said Jerry. “If I do not like the 
work I will again call fire upon them 
from the sky.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, master.” 

“And if you don’t do as I tell you 
from now on, I'll kill every other man, 
do you understand me?” 

Bowed and beaten down by the tone, 
but very respectful and very proud to 
be the one commanded, the simple Ne- 
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grito took himself and his men away 
and they coiled back up the mountain 
and crossed over the ridge. 

Martha had stood by with open 
mouth. John lay upon a wicker chaise- 
longue, his eyes bulging. 

Jerry sat down again and in a kindly 
tone said, “Martha, would you mind 
too much getting me a nice cold lemon- 
ade? I’m very thirsty.” 

He did not miss the pleasure in her 
eyes when he asked for it. He under- 
stood something then. 

When she was gone, John said, “My 
boy, I don’t know . . .” His voice was 
broken by emotion and he paused be- 
fore he went on. “I can’t ever thank 
you for...” 

“Thank me?” said Jerry. “Don’t 
thank me. Thank yourself. You've got 
your bows back and in a day or two 
you can ship them. 1 know Brandon 
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will send that check when he hears 
the lies of my ferocity Valdez will 
make up and tell him. That will help 
you out. You'll have plenty of labor 
now, and lots of peace.” 


ARTHA came back with 

the drink. Jerry thanked 
| her. and took it and sipped 
it and told her it was fine. 
She beamed upon him. 

He felt very peaceful 
looking out across the valley fresh in 
the morning sun. He grinned at John 
and grinned at Martha and knew then 
that it was fun to do things for people, 
fun to fight your battles, fun to be 
alive and happy. 

Sitting there, all his devils fought 
down, he knew he had the answer tu 
perfect peace, contentment, and happi- 
ness. 








Angels of Oorn 


(Concluded from page 43) 

“Pll carry Striker,” Zenith took 
command. “ You blast the way clear 
through the Oornites to the Juno-8. 
We'll have to abandon the Phobos-6o. 
She’ll never project again after what 
you did to her tail.” 

Doggedly they set out from the cave 
mouth through the swirling, devil- 
brained angels of Oorn. Their flight 
to the Juno-8 was like some primitive 
wedding procession, attended by huge, 
dancing fairies. Sandra led the way 
with one arm over her eyes, stirring a 
snow of blasted Oornites before them. 
Striker struggled viciously in Zenith’s 
arms, burying her teeth in his shoulder, 
until he had to beat her thirsting lips 
away from him. 

As they panted through the air-lock 
of the Juno-8, Zenith could hear Sud- 
eroff raving in his bonds. Zenith 


bounded to the controls, gunned pro- 
jection batteries, and in a tornado of 
erupting sand the Juno-& bored to 
safety in the higher altitudes of Oorn. 

An hour later, with the Juno-8 rum- 
bling toward the widening, blue sphere 
of Great Terra, under locked controls, 
Suderoff and Sybil had been quieted 
with the measured hypos of scopolami- 
nite dug out of the medicine locker. 

With possessive reassurance Zenith 
drew Sandra around into his arms, felt 
her respond with eager, glad surren- 
der. 

“Pm not so sure V’ll not need some 
attention myself when we get to sick 
bay on Great Terra,” Zenith’s voice 
shook with the quivering of his stal- 
wart frame. 

Sandra drew a quick, deep breath. 
“Dear—I’m all the attention you'll 
need—I think!” 


“Beautiful, But—?’’ 


Their getaway was perfect. 
No one had seen them leave on the plane for Columbus—but— 


By WILLIAM G. BOGART 


8S the southbound elevated 
train rattled to a stop at 
231st Street and Broad- 
way, two men carrying 
j briefcases stepped hurried- 
= ly aboard. It was just ten 
o'clock, and the morning rush hour 
over, they found the last car deserted. 

“Don’t ya think that guard there be- 
tween the two cars looked at us kinda 
queer?” The shorter of the two, rather 
stoutish and wearing horn-rimmed 
spectacles, was visibly nervous. 

“Shut up, you fool, and sit down. 
He’s too busy reading that paper—he’d 
probably think we’re a coupla salesmen 
anyway.” Tony had seen, out of the 
corner of his beady black eyes, that 
the guard was taking no notice of 
them. 

Suddenly Sam, the shorter one, stif- 
fened. 

“Listen !”’ 

The scream of a police siren came 
from the street below the elevated 
tracks. 

Tony strained his ears as the sound 
faded in the distance. Then the hard 
lines of his face showed grim satisfac- 
tion. 

“It’s O. K. They’re headed up 
Broadway. When they find that de- 
serted bus, they’ll think we grabbed an- 
other car and headed north through 
Yonkers.” 

“Yeah, that idea of doublin’ back on 
our tracks was good.” 

They were just leaving Dyckman 
Street station. Tony nudged his part- 
ner, “Keep quiet, here comes a dame.” 





An attractive girl sat down opposite 
them. Sam’s penetrating gaze wan- 
dered from her trim full-bosomed fig- 
ure to the sign over her head. It read: 
“Express to 42nd Street—Times 
Square.” 

“Say, Tony,” he said quickly, “This 
rattler’s an express. Maybe it doesn’t 
stop at 59th.” 

“Well, ask the dame.” 

He called across the aisle, but re- 
ceiving n@ answer, arose and stepped 
across to her. : 

“Say, Miss, does this—” he stopped ; 
for she continued to stare at the car 
cards overhead. Turning toward Tony, 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Beautiful, but dumb!” he sneered. 
Then he walked to the guard at the end 
of the car. 

“Hey you, do we stop at soth? I 
asked ‘little innocence’ back there, but 
she doesn’t talk to strangers.” He 
nodded toward the girl. 

“Get off at Times Square and take 
a local back to s59th—two stations,”’ 
the guard yelled above the uproar, for 
the train was now underground, mak- 
ing speech almost impossible. “That 
girl’s a deaf mute; she can’t hear or 
talk. Rides this train every day.” 

Sam lurched back to his seat as the 
steel car swayed wildly through the 
tunnel. 

“We change at 42nd,” he yelled in 
Tony’s ear. “Say, that broad’s a 
‘dummy’; can’t hear a thing we’re say- 
ing. She couldn’t anyway in this racket. 
I guess it’s all right to talk.” 

“Sure. But who wants to talk with 
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“BEAUTIFUL, BUT—” 


fifty grand in these bags and a cashier 
half dead back there.” 

Sam was still restless. ‘Jeez, I hope 
Al is at 59th on time. Do you think 
we'll make Roosevelt Field by noon?” 

“Yeah. Now shut up, will ya.” 


[ 42nd Street they slipped 
out quickly, and in a few 
minutes were at 59th and 
Broadway. A fast car with 
a pasty-faced man at the 
wheel was waiting for 
them. “Step on it, Al,” Tony com- 
manded, “We've just got time to 
catch that noon plane.” 

Sam’s nervousness was getting under 
Tony’s skin, and when they finally 
climbed aboard the tri-motored plane, 
he grunted a sigh of relief. There were 
several passengers besides themselves. 
Conversation was risky, but within a 
few moments the huge motors were 
stepped up to a thunderous roar as the 
plane started down the runway. 

Tony grinned and whispered in 
Sam’s ear, “Just made with a minute 
to spare. So long, New York, we'll 
see you again some time.” 

The other was more cautious. “Bet- 
ter lay off the chatter. I’m going to 
get some sleep.” 

Tony idly consulted the time table 
that he pulled from an inside pocket. 
They would be in Columbus a little 
after six o’clock. ‘Then, a short run 
by bus down to Cincinnati, and they 
would be safely across the river into 
Kentucky and at Pete’s place. He 
smiled grimly as he thought how simple 
it all had been, Pete was smart all 
right—arranging for them to pull jobs 
in New York where they were not so 
well known. The gang in the big city 
made the plans and then he pulled the 
jok. And likewise, the same system 
was used in the inland cities for the 
New York crowd. 
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It was getting dark when the plane 
circled over the field at Columbus. 
Tony could see a few uniformed air- 
port officials dimly outlined against the 
hangers below them. 

As the plane rolled to a stop on the 
cement runway, Sam clutched Tony’s 
arm frantically. 

“Look!” he gasped. ‘Coppers!’ 

Tony’s face was a gray mask of 
stone. 

“Act natural, kid. Carry that brief- 
case as if you really were one of these 
‘white collar’ gents, and grab that cab 
over there. Come on!” 

But as they nonchalantly hopped 
from the cabin, two detectives quickly 
singled them out and at the point of 
two menacing automatics, marched 
them toward a waiting car, 

“Well, well; just a couple of big 
business men, eh?’ One of the officers 
was sarcastic. “All right, you mugs, 
step lively and don’t try to pull any- 
thing funny. I’ve waited a long time 
for this pinch.” 

Tony’s brain was working fast as he 
headed toward the car, urged on by 
the steely pressure of the gun in his 
back. How did these flatfoots know 
that he and Sam were on this plane? 
Where had they slipped up? 

“Well,” Sergeant Ryan remarked, 
as the steel bracelets snapped over the 
men’s wrists, ‘““You’re a pretty smart 
guy, Tony Capristi; I’ve always looked 
forward to the day when I’d have this 
pleasure, but I never thought a girl 
would turn the trick for me.” As the 
men stared blankly at him, he con- 
tinued: ‘““You know, Tony, it doesn’t 
pay to ever call a nice girl dumb— 
especially in front of her. They re- 
sent it!’* 

“What do ya mean, copper?” Tony 
snarled. 

For answer, the detective thrust a 
clipping from a late edition before their 
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eyes. “Hey, read that!” he snapped. 
Tony and Sam read and collapsed: 


“GIRL PUTS POLICE ON 
BANK BANDITS’ TRAIL” 


“Two bank robbers, one a dangerous 
killer, who eluded police in a daring 
holdup on upper Broadway today, 
made one fatal slip when they re- 
marked that a certain girl was ‘beauti- 
ful, but—dumb!’ The girl was riding 
on the same train with them in the sub- 
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way. One of the criminals spoke to 
her, and receiving no response, was in- 
formed by a guard on the train that 
the girl could neither hear nor talk. 
As the girl was the only other occu- 
pant in the car with them, the men be- 
came careless in their conversation and 
discussed their plans. But what they 
did not know was that she was an ac- 
complished LIP-READER; her—” 

Tony read no further. 

“Beautiful, but—” he ripped out, the 
rest lost in a stream of curses. 
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Mystery Adventure’s CrossWord Puzzle 
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(Solution will appear in November, 1936, issue) 
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The Goods! 


ALL the Exotic Adven- 
turings, the Spicy Mys- 
tery combined with the 
Blood and Thunder of 
the PULP magazines of 
yore are recaptured in 
their Four-Color paper- 
bound glory in a very 
special reprint series 
from ODYSSEY PUB- 
LICATIONS. Catalogs 
are issued on request. 


$4.50 


postpaid 
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ALL the Exotic Adven- 
turings, the Spicy Mys- 
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Blood and Thunder of 
the PULP magazines of 
yore are recaptured in 
their Four-Color paper- 
bound glory in a very 
special reprint series 
from ODYSSEY PUB- 
LICATIONS. Catalogs 
are issued on request. 
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SPICY ADVENTURE - Reprint of February 1941 issue 
O'LEARY'S WAR BIRDS - Reprint of April 1935 issue 


ORIENTAL STORIES - Collection, includes R.E.Howard, 
O.A.Kline, E.Hoffman Price, etc. 


GOLDEN FLEECE - Collection, includes R.E.Howard, 
H.Bedford-Jones, S.Quinn, etc. 


KA-ZAR - Reprint of issue #1, October 1936 


STRANGE TALES - Collection, includes R.E.Howard, 
J. Williamson, C.A. Smith, etc. 


SPICY MYSTERY - Reprint of July 1936 issue 

MYSTERY ADVENTURE - Reprint of October 1936 issue 

POSTPAID COST - $4.50 for one, $8.50 for two, $4.00 
each for orders of three or more. 
ODYSSEY PUBLICATIONS 


Fills OX Fe 
Melrose Highlands, MA 02177 
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TALES, NEWS AND NOTES 


M YS2eay ADVENTURE MAGAZINE had barely faded into mem- 
ory when Harold Hersey wrote a book about his pub- 
lishing experiences. "The Pulpwood Editor" was published 
in 1937. In it, Hersey lays claim to having fostered the 
new style of PULP that the 'Saucy' and/or 'Spicy' types 
represented. He did this circa 1930 with a PULP titled 
THRILLS OF THE JUNGLE wherein the emphasis was calculat- 
edly shifted from the usual derring-do heroics to the 
"..torrid romantic aspects, but not beyond the limits of 
propriety." Given the "anything goes" license of contem- 
porary publishing, one wonders how "torrid", by compari- 
son, those early visions were. 


No trip out, the good ship ODYSSEY will deliver an 
Original Collection that rivals all previous collec- 
tions from us, MAGIC CARPET!!! It will be a compilation 
of the Best of the Best from a distinguished PULP, which 
is today a highly prized collector's item. MAGIC CARPET 
was the retitled continuation of ORIENTAL STORIES (itself 
subject of an earlier Original Collection from ODYSSEY). 
Both titles had (in their turn) been companions of that 
grandest of old PULPS, WEIRD TALES. , 


ome members of the ODYSSEY PUBLICATIONS staff had 

the distinct pleasure of meeting many of the PULP 
enthusiast community at PULPCON 5, which was held in 
Akron, Ohio this past duly. PULPCON 5 was the type of 
Convention we had thought had long since faded from view, 
the convivial extended family affair. A sheer delight! 
No hustle, less bustle. The kind of Concention everyone 
likes. The topic was PULPS and the time was well spent, 
eyeball deep in those flaking-edged glories of bygone 
days. In addition to that there was the affability of 
Walter Gibson (a genuine Magician, if ever we met one), 
the spikey presence of John Nanovic and an incredible 
display of rare PULP from Rev. Richardson's fabled col- 
lection. Congradulations to Chairman Fred Cook (and his 
crew) for staging such a fine event. See you all at PULP- 
CON 6 ??? You bet!!! 


THE ODYSSEY PUBLISHERS 
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